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Fig. 1. Frans Post: Brazilian Landscape 


Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 























THE BRAZILIAN LANDSCAPES 
OF FRANS POST 


By ROBERT C. SMITH, JR. 


Brazil one of the greatest figures of Dutch colonial history, the first 

European royal prince to rule a territory in the New World, the 
Maecenas and town-builder, Johan Maurits, Count of Nassau-Siegen. 
With him came the cultural ingredients of a seventeenth century 
baroque city, a band of distinguished men, engineers, architects, ex- 
plorers, scientists, poets and painters. Of the latter Frans Post, the 
brother of the Count’s architect Pieter, was destined to become the 
Canaletto of Brazil. 

Seven years previously the army of the Dutch West Indies Com- 
pany had attacked Pernambuco, the richest of the Portuguese fiefs in 
Brazil. One by one the towns and fortresses had capitulated until the 
whole rich tropical countryside, with its plantations and their negro 
slaves, the Indian villages administered by the religious orders, the 
great warehouses of the seaport towns, had become the property of 
the Dutch commercial company, which had chosen the Count of 
Nassau-Siegen to govern and exploit it. 

For almost a century Pernambuco had been a region of sophisti- 
cation and wealth. From the island of Itamaraca in the north to the 
mouth of the river Sao Francisco to the south this capitania com- 
prised hundreds of miles of low and fertile coastland excellent for 
the raising of sugar, the planting of tobacco and cotton, with easy 
access to the great forests from which the precious woods, pao santo, 
Brazil-wood, and jacarandd, were exported to Lisbon. “The riches 
and abundance of this province,” says Brandonio, a character in a 
series of anonymous contemporary dialogues on the resources of 
Brazil, “are what you would expect from the stories which those who 
have seen it have told . . . within it there is an infinity of sugar planta- 
tions, many farms of every sort, endless flocks of cattle, goats, sheep, 
swine, and domestic fowl, different kinds of fruit, all in such quan- 
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I: 1637 there landed at the port of Recife in the northeast of 








tity as to amaze whoever sees and studies it.”” And Frei Manoel do 
Salvador, summing up its excellencies, declares: “In truth, Pernam- 
buco can scarce be called a country of this earth; so prodigal are its 
riches that it seems the very mirror of paradise.”” At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century Pernambuco along with the mines of Potosi 
was beginning to share in the eyes of European economists the repu- 
tation of the East Indies themselves as a source of unlimited wealth. 

The region was from the first controlled by a handful of pioneer 
Portuguese families — Cavalcantis, Albuquerques, Carvalhos, and 
Araujos—whose sphere of influence was concentrated upon the cen- 
tral triangle formed by three towns: Iguarassu, the oldest settlement, 
Olinda, the seat of church and state, and Recife, the seaport, built on 
a reef just eight degrees beneath the equator. Serinhaem and Ipojuca, 
Rio Formoso and Porto Calvo were lesser centers of exotic name, minor 
nuclei in this wilderness of wealth. 

The rapidly acquired fortunes of the Pernambucan planters were 
spent on an ostentation which made Olinda the rival of the great Span- 
ish centers of luxury, Mexico and Lima. The town possessed eleven 
churches and convents founded in the late sixteenth century, and 
among these famosos templos was a home for destitute ladies pattern- 
ed after those of Lisbon and Oporto. Brandonio saw there ‘“‘innumer- 
able merchants with their open shops piled high with costly merchan- 
dise of every kind in such quantitythat it seemed a smaller Lisbon.’”” 
He saw the oriental stocks brought from Macau in China and Goa in 
India, for Olinda was a stopping place of the Portuguese treasure 
fleet returning from the East. Its inhabitants, like those of Salem a 
century or more later, had first choice of these oriental riches. And 
they were considerable when we consider the cargo of one small gal- 
leon which the Dutch later captured bringing in “ninety-nine trunks 
of leathers, fine stuffs and silks,” one hundred and sixteen porcelain 
jars, two hundred sixty-one bolts of damask and an infinity of Indian 
coverlets, rugs, and precious stones.” 

In their palaces upon the hills, built in imitation of the solares of 
the north of Portugal whence they came, the planters of Olinda 
amassed such collections of silver and jewels that when their ladies 
appeared they seemed “to shower precious stones.” In spite of the 
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tropic heat their dresses were complicated affairs of velvet and damask 
stiff with embroidery and jewels. For, as a travelling Jesuit in 1590 
discovered, ‘tin Pernambuco there is more vanity than in all Lisbon.” 
He was amazed at their constant banquets. None of the rarest 
delicacies of Portugal or the Azores were missing, and there were mu- 
sicians to enliven the meals. When the planters left Olinda for visits 
to their estates they led whole companies of servants, and their women 
reclined in costly hammocks carried like oriental palanquins on the 
backs of slaves. 

So widespread was the prosperity of the Pernambucans that almost 
all of the two thousand inhabitants of Olinda possessed their own plate 
and even the negroes went about with jewels and golden ornaments. 
The houses were all well built of stone, often of the very pedra de lioz 
of Lisbon imported as ballast in the holds of the Portuguese vessels. In 
the harbor stood generally some thirty ships, but the supply of sugar 
was so great, we are told, that there was no way of exporting all of it. 

Nor was the cultural life of Olinda less flourishing. Since 1585 a 
Jesuit college had been established there second only in importance 
to the great foundation at Salvador, the vice-regal city. Already in 
1575 the town possessed its own theater, inaugurated by the distin- 
guished Pernambucan poet and historian, Bento Teixeira Pinto. Dona 
Rita Joana de Sousa was at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
distinguished for her paintings and scholarly writings, and one son of 
Olinda, the Dominican friar Manoel de Macedo, had risen to the post 
of chaplain to the Duchess of Mantua at Lisbon and in 1633 had pub- 
lished his sermons in Spain. 

But in a single day, the 17th of March, 1630, Olinda was destroyed, 
and later Iguarassi. The Count of Nassau concentrated his atten- 
tion upon Recife, which, when he landed, was no more than a village 
of sugar and tobacco warehouses maintained by the planters of Olinda. 
In nine years the number of houses rose from one hundred and fifty 
(1630) to two thousand (1639). The peninsula of Antonio Vaz, 
between the two rivers Beberibe and Capibaribe, was developed un- 
der the personal direction of the governor, who went about with plans 
in hand exhorting the citizens to help. Bridges were constructed, 
streets and squares were laid out and paved, a senate house was built 
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and then rebuilt as the town grew. Recife was given a typical Dutch 
hospital with its regents, and buildings were erected for the Reformed 
Church. Plans were made for a university and a printing press. 
Commerce thrived in the hands of Jews, and little by little the ori- 
ginal Portuguese settlers returned to take up their plantations and 
play a part in the life of the new city of Mauritsstad or Mauritio- 
polis, as its builders soon began to call it. 

The Count of Nassau had two palaces in Recife which he had built 
to outdo in splendor the older sobrados of Olinda and Iguarassu. The 
palace of Schoonzigt, called by the Portuguese Boa Vista, was located 
on the mainland on the banks of the Capibaribe. It was a pleasant 
square structure with four angle towers and a kind of cupola, a 
country house like many European maisons de chasse of the period. 
That of Vrijburg, traditionally ascribed to Pieter Post,’ which stood 
on the shore of the Beberibe, consisted of three baroque pavilions 
joined by arcades with two tremendous towers between. Seen from a 
distance, the palace resembled the churches of the period (Fig. 2). 
The towers were so high they could be seen a mile at sea; one of them, 
we are told, contained a powerful beacon light. 

Around the palace itself there was an ample park filled with plea- 
sure pavilions of all sorts. There were recently transplanted palm trees 
whose magnificent arrangement recalled to Frei Manoel Calado the 
celebrated alameda of Aranjuez. Here it was that the ladies and their 
gallants came “‘to parade in the summer, to display their presents, eat 
their picnics and drink, according as they do in Holland, with their 
own music and instruments.” 

But the park served more serious purposes. Count Maurits had in 
the first years of his residence arranged a remarkable botanical garden 
to display the types of palms, of hard wood trees, of vines and flowers 
native to the jungles of northern Brazil. And there were aviaries with 
all the brilliant parrots, macaws, cranes and lesser birds, as well as a 
Tiergarten so completely stocked as to include all the then known 
fauna of Brazil. In this mighty park of Vrijburg the governor en- 
couraged his savants to work. It was here that the great Dutch botan- 
ist Dr. Willem Piso and his distinguished German friend Georg Marc- 
graf composed their natural history of Brazil, and Piso inaugurated 
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Fig. 2. Frans Post: The Palace of Vrijburg at Recife 


From Barlacus’ Rerum per octenium in Brasilia, etc. 





Fig. 3. Radebeul, Schloss Hofléssnitz. The Great Hall 
(Courtesy of the Landesdenkmalpfleger fiir Sachsen) 








Fig. 4. Frans Post: The Rio Sado Francisco 
Vincennes, Musée de la France d’Outre-Me1 





A Caf trum = Maurity 


Fig. 5. Frans Post: A Conflict on the Rio Sado Francisco 


From Barlaeus’ Rerum per octenium in Brasilia, efc. 





the study of tropical medicine. In this garden of Vrijburg Marcgraf, 
along with the ill-fated Cralitz, set up the first American astronomi- 
cal observatory to study the stars of the southern firmament. Zacha- 
rias Wagner, another of the Count of Nassau’s naturalists, prepared a 
gigantic Zoobiblion’ from the material gathered in this princely pre- 
serve. Other scholars undoubtedly came here to study and rest: Fran- 
ciscus Plante, the governor’s chaplain, who was celebrating the Count 
of Nassau-Siegen in Virgilian verse, (Mauritiados libri XII, Leyden, 
1647) and Elias Herkeman, the Company’s representative at Paraiba, 
whose explorations in the interior of the province finally took him to 
the Chilean coast. 

For eight years Maurits ruled Pernambuco in an atmosphere of lib- 
eral tolerance, encouraging the humanistic activities of the specialists 
he had brought from Holland, furnishing commissions for his archi- 
tects and painters. But in 1644 he left the town and returned to Hol- 
land along with all his protégés as a result of misunderstandings with 
the West Indies Company and the States General of the Netherlands. 
Immediately the Dutch prestige began to wane in Pernambuco. Up- 
risings and conspiracies backed by the Olinda planters and the church 
brought on the inevitable collapse. In 1654 the last Dutch garrisons 
capitulated and the capitania was reunited with the rest of Brazil as 
a colony of the Portuguese empire. 

After his departure Pernambuco, so to speak, accompanied the 
Count of Nassau-Siegen back across the Atlantic. The Mauritshuis, 
built by Pieter Post at the Hague, was full of reminiscences of the 
palaces of Recife. There were rooms decorated in Brazilian woods es- 
pecially chosen in Pernambuco. Others were painted in Brazilian sub- 
jects. Although the interior of this palace was gutted by a disastrous 
fire in 1704 and these apartments were destroyed, we can get some 
idea of what they must have been from the great hall of the hunting 
castle of Hofléssnitz at Radebeul, near Dresden. There is still pre- 
served a ceiling of eighty compartments painted in the 1650’s with 
over-lifesized representations of the birds of Brazil by Albert van der 
Eeckhout.” (Fig. 3). The furniture of the Mauritshuis was also Bra- 
zilian." There was a magnificent set of chairs and tables carved of 
African ivory by craftsmen in Recife and a quantity of furniture in 
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jacaranda. The library contained the manuscripts of the great Brazil- 
ian treatises written by the scholars of Vrijburg and a whole collec- 
tion of scientific matter brought from the forests of Pernambuco. 
There were albums of Brazilian scenes and figures, the seven great 
paintings by van der Eeckhout of Brazilian Indians, and the innumer- 
able Pernambucan landscapes of Frans Post. 


II 

Of the life of this official topographer of Dutch Pernambuco there 
is little to be said. We know that he was born at Leyden in 1612, the 
son of a glasspainter, Jan Janszoon Post, who, according to Houbra- 
ken, had died two years later.” We have no knowledge of the son until 
1637, when at the age of twenty-five he was appointed by the Count 
of Nassau to accompany the gubernatorial expedition along with his 
other artists, van der Eeckhout, Marcgraf, and Zacharias Wagner. Be- 
cause of his youth it is natural to suppose that Frans Post was select- 
ed at the request of his brother Pieter, the distinguished archi- 
tect, rather than because of any real celebrity he might already have 
acquired. In Brazil he remained the eight years of his protector’s 
term of office, returning with the prince to Holland in 1644. In that 
same year he appears in Haarlem, where he probably set up his shop, 
for two years later he was admitted to membership in the Guild of 
St. Luke. In 1650 he was married to the daughter of a professor Bo- 
gaert, by whom he had five children. Four years later he had the good 
fortune to sit for the aged Frans Hals. The resulting portrait” reveals 
a substantial but simply dressed middle-aged Dutch burgher, appar- 
ently quiet and phlegmatic in temperament, with no suggestion about 
his person of the exotic nature of his early life and work. In this same 
year, 1654, he became a Protestant. In 1680 he died in the town of 
Haarlem. 

Post was in point of fact the first actual American landscape paint- 
er. Up until the time he landed at Recife the delineation of the Amer- 
ican scene had been the exclusive prerogative either of cartographers 
who may or may not have made the voyage across the Atlantic or of 
European painters who occasionally conceived a purely fantastic Amer- 
ican landscape with no pretense at reality. Examples of the first type 
are the maps and vignettes of Brazil in the late sixteenth century travel 
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book of Theodore de Bry,” and of the second category the curious 
French engraving of a battle of Indians to illustrate the voyage of the 
Huguenot Jean de Léry to Brazil,” or the extravagant landscape ““The 
Conquest of America by Spaniards” by the early sixteenth century 
painter of Haarlem, Jan Mostaert.” Nor could the school of Cuzco 
or any other center of the Vice-royalty of Peru claim a real American 
landscape painter. No one in South America at this time was painting 
en plen air as Post seems certainly to have done. 

Over sixty surviving landscapes with or without figures can be as- 
signed to Post. About half the number are still in European collec- 
tions, but a surprising quantity has found its way to Brazil, and two 
pictures are in this country. The landscapes are painted in oil on can- 
vas or oak panels varying in size from 9” x 11” (22.5 x 28 cm.) to 
111%” x 8344” (282.5 x 210.5 cm.). Ten paintings can, on the 
basis of their dating, be assigned to the eight year period of activity 
in Brazil; the rest were apparently executed after Post’s return to 


Holland. 

Two of the earliest of Post’s landscapes are among the most dis- 
tinguished of the painter’s works. They are the two identifiable land- 
scapes at the Musée de la France d’ Outre-Mer at Vincennes, signed 
and dated in 1637. There is in them a quality completely alien to the 
spirit of early seventeenth century painting in Europe, a strange qual- 
ity which relates them curiously to modern painting. 

The first of these landscapes (Fig. 4) represents the S40 Francisco 
river near its estuary. On the farther shore can be seen the bastions 
of the fortress constructed by Maurits of Nassau in the Spring of 
1637, which bore his name. Below the building a Dutch ship is riding 
at anchor. Nothing more is introduced to break the silence of the 
long, monotonous coastline. The leaden quality of the large expanses 
of sky and water expresses perfectly the unbearable heat of the tropi- 
cal landscape. In the left foreground Post has portrayed a section of 
the hither shoreline. On a small rocky promontory a tiny animal, per- 
haps a cotia, is shown in silhouette. There is a delicate cactus tree and 
three graceful attenuated ‘“‘cat o’nine tails.”” Between the rocks there 
are a few wild plants and brambles drawn and painted with the ut- 
most botanical accuracy. The delicacy, the essential two-dimension- 
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ality, the tendency toward silhouette, all recall in this solemn little 
painting the qualities of oriental art. The loose style of brushwork, 
the thin impasto, the deliberate avoidance of surface modeling with 
yet the attainment of solidity are essentially modern characteristics. 

The painting was probably a sketch made sur place of the Dutch 
fortifications while Post was accompanying one of the military ex- 
peditions of the Count of Nassau. Certainly it was well enough es- 
teemed to have been preserved and later presented by Maurits to 
Louis XIV of France along with some thirty-nine other Brazilian 
paintings which were sumptuously exhibited at the time in the Salle 
de la Comédie of the Louvre.” 

The painting later served as a basis for one of the etchings in Bar- 
laeus’ history of the Dutch occupation of Pernambuco (Fig. 5). With 
the islands and distant shoreline roughly delineated with an exuber- 
ance of crass detail, the delicate composition of the foreground com- 
pletely disrupted, the immense emptiness of the water and sky 
destroyed respectively by the fleeing Portuguese soldiers and the 
flamboyant targe, the etching could not better bring out the fine 
composition, the taste, the bigness of the original painting. 

The other 1637 landscape at Vincennes shows the fort of Reis 
Magos in Rio Grande do Norte (Fig. 6). Another military painting, 
so to speak, this landscape possesses the same large, unbroken expanses 
of sky and water, and conveys the same remarkable impression of 
blistering heat. The beach in the foreground and the low coastline in 
the distance repeat the simple sweeping composition of the former 
picture. The three Cariry Indians on the shore and particularly the 
man in the canoe are represented in the same two-dimensional, sil- 
houetted fashion that we have already observed. The painting of the 
marshy furze, the swampy growths of the foreground, with the crabs 
and sea-gulls, shows the same detailed natural study of the Sao Fran- 
cisco picture. 

A third landscape in this series presented to the French King, which 
is now at the Musée de la Marine of the Louvre, and which dates from 
about the same time as the other two, reveals essentially the same char- 
acteristics (Fig. 7). But here Post has turned from the sea toward the 
land, the rich Pernambucan countryside with its meandering rivers, 
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Fig. 6. Frans Post: The Fortress of Reis Magos 
Vincennes, Musée de la France d’Outre-Me1 





Fig. 7. Frans Post: A Plantation Scene 


Paris, Musée de la Marine 
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Fig. 8. Olinda (Pernambuco). The Remains of a Sugar Plantation 








Fig. 9. Frans Post: The Town of Iguarassu 


London, British Museum 








its plantations composed of “‘big house,” chapel, and slave quarters, 
lining the banks. As far as the eye can reach extends the palm-dotted 
varzea of the region around Olinda and Recife, swampy flats mingling 
with rice fields and the yellowing sugar cane in a panorama which 
has changed but little since the seventeenth century (Fig. 8). In the 
foreground tropical trees are represented glowing with brilliantly 
colored birds’ nests and the flowering parasitic vines called cipds. 
The Indians of the former painting have given place to stalwart 
blacks, one of whom is shown riding in a bullock cart with all the 
nonchalance of a nineteenth century river print illustrative of some 
song by Stephen Foster. The painting is executed throughout con 
amore, with that interest in the new countryside, that enthusiasm for 
things Brazilian which undoubtedly had led Post to sign his name in 
the Portuguese form, F. Correo, and which made him avoid portray- 
ing the new Dutch city of Recife, preferring instead the simple bu- 
colic beauties of the older Portuguese surrounding country. 

The other landscapes of Post’s Brazilian period are similar in subject 
matter. In 1637 he painted the waterfall of Gaspar Afonso in the 
modern state of Alagoas, which he had probably visited at the time 
of the Sao Francisco expedition. In the same year he signed the Am- 
sterdam Rijksmuseum picture representing the island of Itamaraca. 
The composition is strikingly similar to that of the Sao Francisco 
picture; there is that extreme simplicity of arrangement of two low- 
lying shorelines with a mass of botanical detail in the foreground, 
painted according to the same technical procedure evident in the 
Louis XIV series. The essentially modern character of the work is so 
apparent that a recent writer has been led to compare the figures of 
the planters and their servants on the beach in the foreground to the 
style of Henri Rousseau.” Two years later Post composed a delightful 
landscape around the fortifications of Porto Calvo with recumbent 
Dutch farmers reminiscent of Bruegel’s peasants. It is another “mili- 
tary sketch” belonging to the above-mentioned series, which is now at 
the Louvre. From 1640 come: the great painting of the ruins of 
Olinda with the destroyed Basilica in the foreground, now in the 
collection of the Instituto Historico e Geographico of Rio de Janeiro, 
the first of a series of landscapes of this subject; a painting of the Per- 
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nambucan countryside formerly in a German private collection; and 
the view of Ipojuca, a cluster of buildings around a solitary lagoon, 
which once belonged to a private collector of Recife. Finally a sec- 
ond view of Olinda in ruins, at the Louvre, bears the date 1644. It 
is the last datable work from the Brazilian period and the last identi- 
fiable picture from the group sent to France by the Count of Nassau. 

These last paintings have lost the striking freshness and the origi- 
nality in composition and execution of the earlier pictures of the Paris 
series and the others with the date 1637. By 1640 Post seems to have 
evolved a formula he was to employ for the rest of his life: excessively 
blue tonalities for the far backgrounds, a theatrical stage-set arrange- 
ment for the composition of the immediate foreground, and a change 
in technical procedure constituting a thickening of the impasto and 
a more careful modeling of the surfaces. 

On his return to Holland the painter received a great commission. 
Post was asked to prepare designs for the illustrations of a remarkable 
folio history of the eight years of the Count of Nassau’s residence in 
Pernambuco. Caspar van Baerle, the author, who called himself Bar- 
laeus, was one of the last great Latinists of the Netherlands. As 
professor of logic at Leyden, and later as an eminent Protestant theo- 
logian and physician of Amsterdam, he was constantly writing 
meticulously composed Latin letters and poems, often addressed to his 
friend, the secretary of state and poet, Constantijn Huygens, or to 
other eminent personalities of the time. He had followed with inter- 
est the Brazilian campaigns of the West Indies Company. In 1631 he 
had celebrated the capture of Olinda: 

Triumphans super capta Olinda 

Pernambuci urbe, Brasiliae Metropoli...™ 
On the 15th of December, 1639, he had addressed a Latin epistle to 
the Count of Nassau-Siegen urging him to press abroad a war which 
he was helping to pursue at home.” Eight years later he was compar- 
ing him to Trajan, the bringer of peace and the fruits of civilization 
to the conquered provinces of the empire.” 

In January of 1645 Nassau had sent Barlaeus documents to be used 
in the great Latin history of his Brazilian governorship.” By June 
the work was under way and the Latinist was seeking out Willem Piso 
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Fig. 10. Frans Post: The Town of Iguara 
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From Barlaeus’ Rerum per octenium in Brasilia, 





Fig. 11. Frans Post: The Town of Iguarassu 


Amsterdam, Rijksmuseum 
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for additional information. In 1647 the great book appeared. So 
popular did it prove that it was translated into German in 1659 at 
Cleves and a year later a second Latin edition was published with the 
addition of some of the Piso treatises on the natural sciences in 
Brazil. 

The original edition contained fifty-five plates of folio size, repre- 
senting maps, landscapes, military and naval engagements, most of 
which bear the signature F. Post and many the date 1645. But the 
etching of the plates is known to have been done by Jan Brosterhuisen, 
an architect, botanist, musician and writer of Leyden.” Only the pre- 
paratory drawings were by Post, and of these thirty-two are preserved 
at the British Museum. They average 13” x 20” (33 x 51 cm.) and 
are executed in a combination of pen and bistre or grey wash, some- 
times over a slight sketch in pencil or black chalk.* The draughts- 
manship is of no great distinction, being essentially diagrammatic, with 
very little range of value contrasts. They are working drawings pri- 
marily and this fact, together with the date of 1645, indicates that 
they were undertaken after Post’s return from Brazil in 1644. 

Most interesting is the series representing the towns of Pernambuco. 
That of Iguarassi shows a procession of Portuguese planters and their 
ladies making their way through a foreground whose ruins eloquently 
bespeak the Dutch siege and capture of 1630 toward the parish 
church of Saints Cosmo and Damian, reputedly the oldest in Brazil 
(Fig. 9). The legend on the accompanying etching in Barlaeus (Fig. 
10) indicates that the personages are Portuguese and that the build- 
ing in the far distance is a Franciscan convent. 

These drawings were often used by Post for subsequent paint- 
ings.” The Amsterdam Rijksmuseum possesses the landscape of 
Iguarassu based on the British Museum drawing and the etching 
(Fig. 11). In it the procession of planters and their families has 
moved on into the church and a group of negroes in red and white 
costumes with gay bandeaux,” their immense laundry baskets on the 
ground beside them, are diverting themselves in the place of “the 
quality.” The composition is somewhat changed, the whole scene 
being moved nearer, and the bluish haze so typical of Post has been 
introduced to heighten the effect of space in the swampy varzea of 
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the background. Finally the painter has developed the distant Fran- 
ciscan convent into a separate picture which is now at the Schlesisches 
Museum der bildenden Kiinste at Breslau. This small landscape (Fig. 
12), which retains the group of festive laundresses with their gal- 
lants of the Iguarassu painting, is an invaluable record of the appear- 
ance of a typical north Brazilian monastic building of the early seven- 
teenth century. The simple stone cross and parterre, the old Portu- 
guese porch, the alpendre, before the doorway, the Moorish chimney 
and the carved wooden window screens have now, as in all the other 
preserved monuments of the period in the Pernambucan region, been 
replaced at Iguarassu by banal eighteenth century additions. 

After the Barlaeus commission Post devoted himself to the whole- 
sale production of Brazilian landscapes of a more or less stereotyped 
design for which, we are told, he found a ready market and good 
prices.” Unlike the earlier work done in Brazil, these pictures are full 
of the conventions of seventeenth century painting. Post freely prac- 
tices the typical “crowding of the darks,” concentrating his light 
upon a spot in the middle distance and throwing the foreground into 
shadow. The foreground itself is treated like an artificial stage set- 
ting, a device of the period which had already appeared in the Post 
paintings of 1640. Gradually the plan became a rigid formula. 
“Stage scenes” are arranged in the foreground. A large palm tree 
rises either at the right or the left of the picture with a chorus of 
exotic trees, bananas, figs, sapotys, and oranges, gradually diminish- 
ing in size to the pineapple and cactus plants and the melon vines 
which sprawl along the ground. Into this rich natural setting Post fits 
the birds and animals of Pernambuco to give an authentic, scientific 
air to the landscape glimpsed within this lush framework. 

Most of the subjects of these landscapes we know already. The ruins 
of Olinda or the vast expanse of countryside with a colorful proces- 
sion of figures—here are two themes with which the painter had 
already experimented in the 1640 Brazilian pictures. A magnificent 
example of the latter category is the Munich landscape of 1649, one 
of a pair formerly at Schloss Scheissheim (Fig. 14). The foreground 
is the usual theatrical arrangement, a veritable botanical textbook. 
Colorful birds lead the eye into the broad landscape, which shows a 
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winding river coursing beneath the many buildings of a sugar planta- 
tion while a Portuguese planter in the foreground directs the prog- 
ress of the traveling hammock of his wife. Post remembers with 
amazing facility the minor details of these scenes witnessed in Brazil. 
As time goes on he seems to grow more and more interested in these 
minutiae. The processions grow more numerous and colorful. The 
negroes become more boisterous, the accompanying flora and fauna 
more exotic. Perhaps in the quiet of his prosaic Haarlem workshop 
Frans Post felt a growing nostalgia for Brazil. 

Another popular type of landscape was the visit to a chapel, often 
ruined, like that now owned by the Art Institute of Detroit (Fig. 
15), which is signed and dated 1665. Here the foreground is even 
more detailed than in the Schleissheim picture. One recognizes the 
dendezeiro palms, the jud trees, the tropical fruit trees, the brilliant 
red flamboyants and the flowering vines. Within this rich enclosure 
Post has placed a ¢atz, the Brazilian armadilla, a monkey, a cobra 
killing a hare, and a quantity of other reptiles. The ruined church, 
built in the severe Portuguese Renaissance style with an elegant por- 
tico, the classical equivalent of the simple alpendre of Iguarassu, is be- 
ing entered by a group of Pernambucan gentlemen and their wives, 
while brilliantly dressed negroes stand waiting for their masters just 
outside the porch. Beyond the church a path leads down to some 
farm buildings and houses. In the distance one can see a river and the 
blue haze that always hangs over the swamps about Recife. 

We are tempted to apply to this picture the caption which the 
Count of Nassau sent with one of the landscapes he gave to Louis 
XIV: ‘This is the ruins of the fine church of the Jesuit fathers in the 
town of Olinda, which’ was richly adorned with gold inside; they still 
say the mass there and perform their worship. The river is called the 
Beberibe. Beyond is a plantation with house and chapel.” The pic- 
ture, whether it represents the Jesuit church at Olinda or not, is an 
excellent example of how in his later work Post tends toward a series 
of decorative conventions calculated to produce a charming effect. 
The composition is pleasing, but essentially artificial; the outlines are 
throughout softened to such an extent that the canvas almost ap- 
proaches the unreality of the furniture painting of the period. 
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Even more numerous are the landscapes representing the sugar 
plantations, those centers of the monoculture of the region, the real 
sources of the wealth of Pernambuco. A little known example of 
this type is in the van der Heuvel collection at Amsterdam (Fig. 16). 
We see the same backdrop arrangement of the foreground with its 
suggestions of the stage, here swollen to such proportions that it has 
come to occupy nearly one-half of the picture. Negroes upon a raised 
platform are preparing the cane according to the ancient formula of 
bangiie, while others are managing the vast wheel, which, propelled 
by a stream, crushes the cane. The operations so minutely described 
by Brandonio,” Barlaeus,” and later Loreto Couto,” can even better 
be observed in a charming Post drawing (No. 2888), a preparatory 
sketch for Barlaeus, in the de Grez collection of the Musées Royaux 
de Beaux Arts de la Belgique at Brussels (Fig. 17). The painting it- 
self has the same composition as one in the collection of A. C. Caval- 
canti at Rio de Janeiro, and is closely related to a number of others in 
the Sousa-Leao and Cavalcanti collections and in the museums of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mainz. 

Still other landscapes picture the hamlets of negroes and Indians 
scattered along the coast or in the fastnesses of the thick jungle 
growth of the interior. One landscape, at the Museum Boymans at 
Rotterdam, is unique in its introduction of a religious theme—the 
sacrifice of Noah (Fig. 13). The figures may or may not be by 
Frans Post, but the surrounding landscape, representing a section of 
the coast near Olinda, with the stone watch towers typical of the 
region, is unmistakably the work of Post, as is also the framing of the 
picture with vines, cactus plants, and banana trees. 

Occasionally, however, the artist forsook the rigid formulae by 
which he constructed his Brazilian landscapes. A painting in the Ger- 
manisches National Museum at Nuremberg, dated 1665, has a dis- 
tinctly less formal composition, a more intimate contact with the 
South American landscape (Fig. 18). It represents a decaying house, 
its palm thatch roof torn by the winds and rain, on the brink of the 
coastal lagoons. A Dutch gentleman stands conversing on the rickety 
gallery, while a party of the ever gay negroes is dancing and gesticu- 
lating on the shore below. A colorful fishing bird is standing alone 
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on the beach in the midst of palm branches and jungle debris. 


It is in every sense the painting of a particular moment. The grand 
classical generalities have been laid aside to paint a special scene at a 
special moment—after a storm. And Post has rearranged his palette 
to accent the vivid brilliance of the sky, the scintillating quality of 
the vegetation not yet dry. 

This particular study of atmospheric effect without the encum- 
brance of the artificial background and stage set is apparent in an- 
other landscape in the Martin collection in England (Fig. 19). Here 
Post has painted an inland plantation house, a casa-forte with a 
strong tower to protect it against raids. It has a quieter, less dramatic 
tone. The exotic qualities of the landscape he seems to have neglect- 
ed in order to stress the serenity of the small domestic procession of 
the Dutch landlords and their servants. These two paintings are 
closely related to the early Brazilian series. The spectator once again 
comes near the scene; the atmospheric quality is almost as marked as 
in a true Impressionist painting. There is a sense of reality which most 
of the artist’s European landscapes fail to convey. 

There is a final aspect of Post’s activity. Shortly after his return 
from Brazil, Houbraken tells us,* he was called upon to decorate the 
Dutch castle of Ryksdorp at Wassenaar. One large panel of these dec- 
orations has been preserved at the Amsterdam Rijksmuseum (Fig. 
1). It is a splendid canvas embodying most of the elements of the 
other landscapes: the vast stretch of low-lying country through which 
rivers and canals make their way to the sea, the plantations with their 
sugar houses and other buildings, the simple rustic chapels. It is a 
synthesis of the rich seventeenth century civilization of the Dutch- 
Portuguese colony, set in a grand framework of indigenous birds, in- 
sect, and flowers. Nowhere else has Post treated the scene in so monu- 
mental a fashion. Here indeed are all those rarities which Maurits of 
Nassau-Siegen so lovingly described to Louis XIV: “‘the inhabitants of 
the country, the beasts, the birds, the fish, the fruits, plants . . . as 
well as the landscape of the said land, its cities and its fortresses, 
enough to form a picture gallery . . . and if a man should see this 
tapestry he would not have to cross the seas to behold the fair land of 
Brazil, which has no equal beneath the heavens.” 
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Frans Post, the obscure youth from Leyden chosen to accompany 
the first royal governor to the New World, had justified the expec- 
tations of his protector. His paintings, the first real American land- 
scapes, constitute an excellent testimony of what Pernambuco was like 
in the time of the Dutch, an invaluable record of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century colonization in South America. Their delicate color- 
ing and their fascinating portrayal of the decorative minutiae of 
Brazil give his pictures a charm like that of the eighteenth century 
Venetian topographical painters. Finally, in a series of early studies, 
Post clearly anticipates in technique and subject matter the great in- 
novators of the late nineteenth century. In view of these accomplish- 
ments Frans Post deserves to rank among the most important of 
Netherlandish minor masters in the seventeenth century. 


NOTES 
1 Dialogos das grandezas do Brasil (ed. Capistrano de Abreu-Rodolfo Garcia), Rio de Janei- 


ro, 1930, pp. 51-52. 
? Heinrich Handelmann, Historia do Brasil, Rio, 1931, pp. 364-365. 


8 Op. cit., p. 52. 
* Joannes de Laet, Historia ou anaes dos feitos da Companhia privilegiada das Indias Occi- 
dentais etc. (Anaes da Biblioteca Nacional do Rio de Janeiro), vol. XXXIII, (1908) pp. 


16-18. 

> Handelmann, op. cit., pp. 364-365. 

6Fernio Cardim, Tratado da terra e gente do Brasil, Rio, 1925, p. 334. 

? The brother of Frans Post and one of the greatest Dutch architects, 1608-1669. He worked 
on the Mauritshuis at the Hague and on a castle of the Count Nassau at Cleves in 1664. 
80 valeroso Lucideno e triumpho da Liberdade, 1, Lisbon, 1648, p. 52. 

9A collection of excellent watercolors of indigenous subjects now in the Kuperstichkabinet 
of Dresden (Paul Emil Richter, Festschrift zur Jubelfeier des 25 jahrigen Bestehens des Ver- 
eins fiir Erdkunde zu Dresden, Dresden, 1889, pp. 57-91). 

10 He had also accompanied Nassau to Pernambuco, where he was largely occupied with eth- 
nological paintings of the natives. On their return, the Count recommended him to Jo- 
hann Georg II, Elector of Saxony from 1656 to 1680, in whose service the Dutch painter 
spent the rest of his days (Argeu Guimaraes, A sereia scandinava, Oporto, 1932, pp. 86- 
94). 

11QOn September 8, 1652, the collection was sold (Ludwig Driesen, Leben des Fiirsten Johann 
Moritz von Nassau-Siegen, Berlin, 1849, p. 356.) The furniture was bought by the Elector 
Friedrich Wilhelm of Brandenburg and is now at Schloss Monbijou and the Berlin Schloss- 
museum (Hans Huth, Exotische Elphenbeinmébel, “Pantheon”, XIII, 1931, pp. 120-122. 
He also bought the Theatrum rerum naturalium Brasiliae, a collection of 1460 oil sketches 
of Brazil attributed to both Post and Marcgraf, which is now at the Berlin Staatsbibliothek. 
Eeckhout’s pictures found their way to Copenhagen, where they are now at the National 


Museum (Etnografiske Sammlung). 
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12 The sources tor Frans Post’s biography are: Arnold Houbraken, Groote Schouburgh etc., 
the Hague, 1753; Pedro Souto Maior, A arte hollandeza no Brasil, “‘Revisto do instituto geogra- 
phico e historico brasileiro,” LXXXIII (1919), pp. 106-133; J. Held, in “Thieme-Becker,” 
vol. XXVII (1933), pp. 296-297; Joaquim de Sousa-Ledo, Frans Post. Seus quadros brasile- 
iros etc., Rio, 1937. 

13 This portrait was formerly in the Teixeira de Mattos collection at Amsterdam and that of 
Joseph E, Widener at Elkins Park, Pa., later in the hands of Knoedler, New York, and A. 
W. M. Mensing, Amsterdam. Reproduced, Klassiker der Kunst, 1923, p. 271. 

14 Theodore de Bry, Americae tertiae pars memorable provinciae Braziliae historias etc, Frank- 
furt, 1592. 

15 Te voyage an Brésil de Jean de Léry 1556-1559, Paris, 1927. 

16In the van Stolk sale, May, 1928, cat. no. 371, now the property of Dr. N. Beets of Am- 
sterdam. Discussed: E. Weiss in Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, Leipzig, 1909. 

7 The statement is made from the internal evidence afforded by the ten paintings executed 
in Brazil and the tradition reflected by Alexander von Humboldt: Post machte viele Jahre 
lang Studien nach der Natur ... (Kosmos. Entwurf einer physischen Weltbeschreibung, 
Philadelphia, 1869, II, p. 233). av 5 | 

18 Of the lot were twenty-two paintings by Post (Inventaire des tableaux du Roy, redigé 
en 1709 et 1710 par Nicolas Bailly, Paris, 1899, nos. 134-156, pp. 568-569). The pictures 
were accompanied by a painter and a servant in the employ of Maurits at Cleves, as well as 
by a gardener who was to explain to the French monarch the use of certain horticultural 
instruments invented by the Count of Nassau-Siegen. The paintings were later distributed 
among the royal chateaux of Trianon, Meudon, and Chaville (Souto-Maior, op. cit., pp. 123- 
125). 

19 Jacques Combe, Un douanier Rousseau au xvii siécle Franz Post (1612-1680), “L’amour 
de l’art,” XII (1931), pp. 481-489. 

20 Poematum, Leyden, 1631, pp. 164-169. 

21 Epistolarum liber, pars prior, Amsterdam, 1667 (epistle 402, pp. 784-785). 

22 Ibid., pars secunda, pp. 1020-1021. 

23 J. A. Worp on the life of Barlaeus (Oud-Holland, vol. VII, 1889). 

24 Caspar Barlaeus, Rerum per octenium in Brasilia et alibi gestarum etc. historia, Amsterdam, 
1647. 

25 1§95-1642, See J. P. van der Kellen, Le peintre-graveur hollandais, Paris, 1866, p. 137. 

26 See A. M. Hind, Catalogue of Dutch and Flemish Drawings, etc., vol. IV (1931), pp. 
25-26. 

*? Many of the illustrations are repeated in the above mentioned book by Franciscus Plante. 
The etching of Recife (plate 35) is repeated in the Jornael of te Historeaelse Beschryvinge 
van Matheus van den Broeck (Amsterdam, 1651). Plate 2 of the same book shows the Bar- 
laeus print of a sugar mill in reverse. The Mauritsstad print also appears in an Italian history 
of the wars of Brazil (P. F. Giovanni Giuseppe di Sta. Teresa, Istoria delle guerre del regno 
del Brasile, Rome, 1689). 

28'The eminent negrologist of Brazil, Dr. Arthur Ramos, has suggested to the author that 
these fillets may be evolved from the original turbans worn by the coastal negroes of islamic 
descent. 

29 Driesen, op. cit., p. 72. 

3° Souto Maior, op. cit., p. 123. 

31 Dialogos, etc., pp. 136-140. 

32 Op. cit., p. 212. 

83 Desaggrovos do Brasil e glorias de Pernambuco, Lisbon, 1757. 

**C, Hofstede de Groot, Arnold Houbraken und seine “Groote Schouburgh,’ the Hague, 
1938, p. 154. 

° Souto Maior, op. cit., p. 118. 
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A PARTIAL LIST OF THE PAINTINGS OF FRANS POST 


Dated pictures: 
1. A Village Landscape, Signed and dated 1633. In the hands of a Parisian dealer. Sold at 


2. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


the Lombard Sale, Cologne, 1866, No. 28. 

The Rio Sao Francisco. Signed and dated 1637. Musée de la France d’Outre-mer, Vin- 
cennes. (Reproduced: Fig. 4; Jean Destrem, Le musée de la marine du Louvre, “‘Gaz. des 
beaux-arts,” LXI, 1919, p. 294; J. Combe, op. cit., fig. 40; J. de Sousa-Leio, op. cit., pl. 
12.) 

The Fortress of Reis Magos. Signed and dated 1637. Musée de la France d’Outre-Mer, 
Vincennes. (Reproduced: Fig. 6; J. Combe, of. cit., fig. 30; J. de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., 
pl. 10.) 

The Waterfall of Paulo Afonso. Signed and dated 1637. Stadelsches Kunstinstitut, Frank- 
furt. (Reproduced in “Der Cicerone,” XIX, 1927, p. 49; J. Combe, op. cit., fig. 38; J. 
de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., p. 23.) 

The Island of Itamaracd. Signed and dated 1637. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. (Reproduc- 
ed: J. Combe, op. cit., fig. 37; J. de Sousa-Leado, op. cit., pl. 2.) 

The Fortifications of Porto Calvo. Signed and dated 1639. Musée de la Marine, Paris. (Re- 
produced: J. de Sous4-Ledo, op. cit., pl. 9.) 

Procession of Negroes through a Landscape. Formerly in a private collection in Germany. 
Dated 1640. (Reproduced: J. de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., pl. 13.) 

Ruins of Olinda, showing the Cathedral. Signed and dated 1640. Instituto Historico ¢ 
Geographico Brasileiro, Rio de Janeiro, Formerly in the collection viscondessa de Caval- 
canti. (Reproduced: J. de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., p. 19.) 

A Village in Pernambuco, possibly Ipojuca. Signed and dated 1640. Formerly coll. A. de 
Carvalho, Recife. (Reproduced: J. de Sousi-Leio, op. cit., p. 20.) 

Ruins of Olinda. Dated 1644. Musée du Louvre, Paris, 

Landscape with the Sacrifice of Noah. Signed and dated 1648. Museum Boymans, Rotter- 
dam. (Reproduced: Fig. 13.) 

Landscape with a River, Plantation, and Procession. Dated 1649. Alte Pinacothek, Munich. 
Formerly at Schloss Schleissheim. (Reproduced: J. de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., pl. 17.) 
Procession with a Palanquin through a Landscape. Dated 1649. Aite Pinacothek, Munich. 
Reproduced: Fig. 14; J. de Sousa-Leio, op. cit., pl. 16.) 

A House by the Shore. Dated 1655. Germanisches National-museum, Nuremberg. (Re- 
produced: Fig. 18; J. de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., p. 30.) 

Landscape with Indian Huts. Dated 1659. Gallery Houthaker, Amsterdam, Formerly at 
the Hermitage, Leningrad (coll. Semenov). (Reproduced: J. de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., p. 


17.) 
A Street Scene in a Town in Pernambuco. Dated 1659. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. (Re- 


produced: J. de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., pl. 3.) 

A Negro Village. Dated 1660. Coll. A, C. Cavalcanti, Rio de Janeiro. (Reproduced: J. 
de Sousa-Le4o, op. cit., p. 23.) 

Procession through a Landscape. Gentlemen, Negroes and a Palanquin. Dated 1661. Coll. 
J. de Sousi-Leio, Rio de Janerio. Formerly in the Royal Collection, Hannover. (Repro- 


duced: J. de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., p. 11.) 
A Plantation Sugar Harvest. Dated 1661. Coll. J. de Sousa-Leao, Rio de Janeiro. (Re- 


produced: J. de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., pl. 19.) 

The Ruins of Olinda, showing the Cathedral. Dated 1662. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
(Reproduced: J. de Sousa-Leao, op. cit., pl. 5.) 

A Party of Indians Hunting. Dated 1665. Formerly coll. D. G. Meyer, Vienna. (Repro- 
duced: J. de Sousa-Leio, op. cit., pl. 20.) 

A Visit to a Ruined Chapel. Signed and dated 1665. Detroit Institute of Arts. (Repro- 
duced: Fig. 15; R. C. Smith, Jr., The Colonial Churches of Brazil, “Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union,” LXXII, No. 1, Jan., 1938, p. 6.) 

The Park of Vrijburg. Dated 1667. Mauritshuis, Hague. (Reproduced: J. Combe, op. cit., 
fig. 27; J. de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., pl. 15.) 
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Fig. 15. Frans Post: Visit to a Ruined Chapel 
Detroit Institute of Arts 





Fig. 14. Frans Post: Procession with a Palanquin through a Land sca pu 
Munich, Alte Pinakothek 
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24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 





The Park of Boa Vista. Dated 1667. Gallery Hoogendijck, Amsterdam. (Reproduced: J. 
de Sousa-Leio, op. cit., pl. 22.) 


Undated pictures: 


Ruins of Olinda showing the Door of the Cathedral. Art Market, New York. 

Ruins of Olinda. Staatl. Gemildegalerie, Karlsruhe. Formerly Stadt. Kunsthalle, Mannheim. 
(Reproduced: J. de Sousa-Leao, op. cit., p. 29.) 

Ruins of Olinda. Coll. A. C. Cavalcanti, Rio de Janeiro. (Reproduced: J. de Sous4-Leio, 
op. cit., pl. 16.) 

Ruins of Olinda. Coll. Djalma da Fonseca Hermes, Rio de Janeiro. (Reproduced: J. de 
Sousi-Leio, op. cit., pl. 28.) 

Ruins of Olinda. Coll. Djalma da Fonseca Hermes, Rio de Janeiro, (Reproduced: J. de 
Sousa-Leio, op. cit., pl. 29.) 

A Sugar Plantation. Coll. A. C. Cavalcanti, Rio de Janeiro. (Reproduced: J. de Sousa 
Leio, op. cit., pl. 25.) 

A Sugar Plantation on a Hill above a Creek. Staatl, Gemiildegalerie, Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. (Reproduced: J. de Sousa-Leio, op. cit., pl. 13.) 

A Sugar Plantation beside a Lagoon. Staatl. Gemildegalerie, Maniz. (Reproduced: J. de 
Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., p. 27.) 

A Plantation Sugar Harvest. Coll. A. C. Cavalcanti, Rio de Janeiro. (Reproduced: J. 
de Sousi-Leio, op. cit., pl. 24.) 

A Plantation Sugar Harvest. Coll. J. de Sousi-Leio, Rio de Janeiro (Reproduced: J. de 
Sousa-Leio, op. cit., pl. 18.) 

A Plantation Sugar Harvest. Coll. van der Heuvel, Amsterdam. (Reproduced: Fig. 16.) 
A Visit to a Chapel. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. (Reproduced: J. de Sousi-Leio, op. cit., 
pl. 4.) 

A Visit to a Chapel. Staati. Gemildegalerie, Mecklenburg-Schwerin. (Reproduced: J. de 
Sous4-Leio, op. cit., pl. 14.) 

A Visit to a Chapel. Formerly coll. Schénborn, Vienna. (Reproduced: J. de Sousa-Leio, 
op. cit., pl. 21.) 

The Convent of Sto. Antonio at Iguarassti. Schlesisches Museum der bildende Kiinste, 
Breslau. (Reproduced: Fig. 12.) 

The Town of Iguarassu, Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, (Reproduced: Fig. 11; J. de Sousa 
Leio, op. cit., pl. 6.) 

A Casa-forte. A private collection in England. In the J. B. Alston-Roberts-West sale at 
Christie, London, May 8, 1931, No. 54. (Reproduced: Fig. 19.) 

Landscape with a Procession of Negroes. Gemiildegalerie der Gesellschaft patriotische 
Kunstfreunde, Prague. Signed. 

Procession of Negroes through a Landscape. Coll. A. C. Cavalcanti, Rio de Janeiro. 
(Reproduced: J. de Sousa-Leao, op. cit., p. 25.) 

Procession of Negroes along a Road beside Lagoons. Nederlandsch Historisch Scheepvaart 
Museum, Amsterdam. (Reproduced: J. de Sousa4-Leio, op. cit., pl. 8.) 

Procession of Negroes before a Distant Village. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. (Reproduced: 
J. de Sousa- Leio, op. cit., p. 21.) 

Plantation Negroes wth a Cart beside a River. Musée de la Marine, Paris. Signed, (Re- 
produced: Fig. 7; J. Combe, op. cit., fig. 32; J. de Sous4-Leio, op. cit., pl. 11.) 
Procession of Negroes toward a Village. Gallery Houthaker, Amsterdam. (Reproduced: 
J. de Sousa-Leio, op. cit., p. 28.) 

Landscape with a Procession of Negroes. Coll. Escola de Belas Artes, Rio de Janeiro. 
(Reproduced: J. de Sousa-Ledo, op. cit., p. 18.) 

Landscape with a Procession of Negroes. Coll. Oliveira Lima, The Catholic University 
of America, Washington. 

A Negro Village. Nederlandsch Historisch Scheepvaart Museum, Amsterdam. (Reproduc- 
ed: J. de Sousi-Leio, op. cit., pl. 7.) 

An Indian Village. Hampton Court Palace. 
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53. 
54. 


33. 


56. 
57. 


58. 


+3. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
Note: There are still some half dozen landscapes in inaccessible private collections in Den- 


mark, Holland, and Bohemia. 





A Village by a River. Stedelijk Museum “De Lakenhal,” Leyden. Sold at the Pelzer Sale, 
Fred. Muller, Amsterdam, May 26, 1914. 

A Landscape with a Chapel. Musée de la Vie Wallonne, Liége. 

A Grand Landscape with River, Plantations, and Chapels. Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. 
(Reproduced: Fig. 1; J. de Sousa-Leio, op. cit., pl. 1.) 

A Hillside Village. Coll. J. de Sousi-Leio, Washington. (Reproduced: J. de Sousa-Leio, 
op. cit., pl. 27.) 

A Village Landscape. Hermitage, Leningrad. 

A Village Scene. Pinacotheca do Palacio do Governo de Pernambuco, Recife. (Repro- 
duced: J. de Sousa-Lei4o, op. cit., p. 14.) 

A Village Scene. Pinacotheca do Palacio do Governo de Pernambuco, Recife. (Repro- 
duced: J. de Sousa-Leao, op. cit., p. 14.) 

A Village Scene with a Plantation. Coll. R. H. Ward, London. 

A Landscape, Coll. Ed. Prado, S. Paulo. 

A Landscape. Coll. Ed. Prado, S. Paulo. 

A Landscape. Coll. Sir Henry Lynch, Rio de Janeiro, 

A Landscape. Coll. Sir Henry Lynch, Rio de Janeiro. 
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Fig. 19. Frans Post: A Casa-forte 
London, Private Collection, (Courtesy of the Frick Art Reference Library, New York) 





Fig. 18. Frans Post: A House by the Shore 


Nuremberg, Germanisches Nationalmuseum 








Fig. 1. Ostrogoth Fibula, Detroit Institute of Arts 





Fig. 2. Lost Companion Piece to Figure ! 





A NOTABLE OSTROGOTH BOW-FIBULA 


By HERBERT KUHN 


which is worthy of the highest consideration.’ It is made of gilt 
silver inlaid with twelve dark red semiprecious stones cut en 
cabochon, of which the center one is the largest. 

Around the head-plate we find seven animal heads evenly spaced, 
with an ornament consisting of stylized bird heads between them. The 
head-plate itself is covered with carved spiral ornaments. The high- 
curved bow and foot of the brooch are also decorated with spirals. 

This foot-plate deviates from all other known examples. Its under- 
lying form is that of a rhombus somewhat curved toward the inside, 
as in many of the Ostrogoth fibulae, but—and here lies the distinc- 
tion—it terminates in three animal heads instead of the usual single 
head. The end of the rhombus is flattened, and to its left and right 
there are two more animal heads, and again two at the middle points 
of the rhombus. Thus the fibula carries fourteen animal heads in all. 

The classification of this fibula as to time, place and people is very 
difficult, as there exists but one fairly close parallel and this specimen 
has disappeared. An old photograph of this parallel brooch was found 
in the estate of the late Baron Diergardt, the great collector of migra- 
tion period art. The fibula had been offered to the Baron by an art 
dealer in Rome whose name is lost. The photographer’s name is: 
Lampo, Roma, Piazza Pia. Baron Diergardt did not purchase the 
brooch, and when his collection came into the possession of the 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum in Cologne the director of the Museum, 
Dr. Fremersdorf, presented me with the photograph for my file of 
bow-fibulae of the migration period. But the whereabouts of the fibula 
is unknown. I here reproduce the old photograph (Fig. 2). One sees 
clearly that it is not the same piece as the one in Detroit, but both of 
them evidently were made from the same mould, for small character- 
istics, such as the slight rising of the three animal heads at the end of 
the foot-plate, occur alike in both pieces. In the lost fibula the ground 


K Detroit Institute of Arts possesses a bow-fibula (Fig. 1) 
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is finished more carefully, the spirals are worked out cleanly, while in 
the Detroit piece everything is treated more negligently and the fin- 
ishing touches are lacking. 

These two pieces are unique among the fibulae of the migration 
period. No other specimen has the three animal heads at the end of the 
foot-plate nor those jutting out from the side. 

The animal heads themselves are not unknown. They existed in this 
form in Hungary throughout the fifth century, and may there be at- 
tributed almost exclusively to one Germanic tribe, the Gepidae, a 
branch of the Ostrogoths. Several animal head endings are found al- 
ready in the treasure of Szilagy-Szomly6, which belongs to the period 
around 400 A. D.’ At Beregszasz, site of a find which Fettich’ as well 
as W. Schulz‘ date around 400 A. D., while G. Thiry’ places it be- 
tween 450 and 500 A. D., we find almost the same animal heads as 
those of the Detroit fibula, instead of the usual knobs on the head- 
plate (Fig. 3). The Beregszasz find certainly belongs to the time be- 
tween 400 and 500 A. D.; the burial place contained, besides the bow- 
fibula, a bird-fibula, an ear ring with polyedric knob, a golden bead, a 
finger ring with stone encrusted disk, a round-shanked armlet with 
thickened extremities, a spinning whorl and a one-handled jug.’ 
These additional objects confirm the dating of the fibula to the fifth 
century. Like the Detroit fibula, the one found at Beregszasz possesses 
“tendril” ornamentation on the head-plate, bow and foot, the foot- 
plate is in rhombic form and there are animal heads on the head-plate. 

Another fibula (Fig. 4) comes from Kékényzug in Hungary.’ It 
also belongs to the fifth century, but resembles the Beregszasz fibula 
only in the occurrence of animal heads on the head-plate, the “‘ten- 
dril” ornament, and the rhombic form of the foot. 

But in none of these fibulae do we find the bird head ornament of 
the Detroit piece. This appears on a fibula from Italy in the collec- 
tion of Baron Diergardt (Fig. 5) now in the Wallraf-Richartz mu- 
seum in Cologne.” This fibula is typical of the Ostrogoth finds in 
Italy. The bird heads, as in the Detroit piece, are between the animal 
heads on the head-plate. The ornament consists of slightly curved 
beaks, arranged in a manner which creates the effect of the broken 
wave pattern. The foot of this Cologne fibula is rhombic again, 
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encrusted with garnets and terminating in one animal head. The 
ornamentation of head and foot-plates consists also of spirals. Despite 
the differences, this fibula approaches the one in Detroit the most 
closely. 

This similarity alone would indicate that the Detroit fibula must 
be of Ostrogoth origin, and the time in question confirms this con- 
clusion. The Detroit fibula is larger than the Hungarian pieces, it 
was made with richer means in a richer country, but it preserves the 
type of form which was usual in Hungary around 450 to 500 A. D. 
Therefore, it must have belonged to a people which left Hungary be- 
tween 450 and 500 A. D. to migrate to Italy, therefore the Ostro- 
goths. The stone encrustations also point to the Ostrogoths. The 
Langobards who arrived in Italy considerably later—568 A. D.—did 
not use encrustation of cabochon cut stones on the head-plate, nor did 
they use the spiral ornament which they had abandoned already 

| around 550 A. D., before their immigration to Italy.’ 

| Another piece, also of unusually large size, with the same typical 
“tendril” ornament, comes from Chiusi, Italy. The original is lost, 
but there is a cast of it (Fig. 6) in the Berlin Museum.” This piece 
is especially characteristic of the art of the Ostrogoths in Italy be- 
tween 500 and 550 A. D. 

Thus our examination proves that the Detroit fibula comes from 
Italy, the country where the two almost identical pieces also were 
offered for sale; furthermore, we may assume that it was made in Italy 
in Ostrogoth times, 493-553 A. D., and that it is an especially beau- 
tiful and rare example of Ostrogoth art in Italy. 

Ostrogoth fibulae are known in Italy in only a very small number, 
thirty-one pieces in all. Of these the Detroit fibula is the largest and 
most beautiful. Therefore, it probably does not belong to the first 
period of conquest, but rather to the years after 500 A. D., when 
Theodoric the Great’s power was well consolidated, and before 550 
A. D., because the last few years of struggle against the powers of 
Justinian would leave small scope for the production of such works 
of art. 

We summarize: the fibula can be defined as to place, time and peo- 
ple. It comes from Italy, was made between 500 and 550 A. D. and 
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belongs to the Ostrogoths. Moreover, it is the most beautiful Ostro- 
goth fibula so far known and as such of the very highest significance. 


NOTES 
1 Accession number 26.159; length 77% inches. Gift of Professor Luigi Grossi, Florence, 
1926, 
2Fettich: Der zweite Schatz von Szilégy-Somlyo; Budapest 1932. 
3 Fettich: Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, 1930, p. 56. 
4W. Schulz: Jabresschrift fiir die Vorgeschichte der sdchsisch-thiiringischen Lander, 1929, 


pl. XI. 


°G. Thiry: Vogelfibeln, 1938, p. 26. 
6 Alféldi: Funde aus der Hunnenzeit. Archaeologia Hungarica, IX, Budapest, 1932, p. 49, 


fig. 14. 
7G. Csallany: Zeitschrift Dolgozatok, 1932, pl. 49, 10. 


8'Temporary inventory number 537. 
9 Aberg: Goten und Langobarden in Italien, Uppsala, 1923. 
10 Inventory number VIIa328. 
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ANDREA DELL’ AQUILA IN URBINO 


By W. R. VALENTINER 


the most popular sculptures of the early Renaissance. It has, 

perhaps, not quite the same subtlety in characterization and 
technique as Desiderio’s famous masterpiece in the same museum, the 
bust of Marietta Strozzi (Fig. 2); but its directness and naturalness 
in the representation of the model charm us as readily as the simplicity 
of its modeling, the clearness of its outlines and the skill with which 
its details are subordinated to the round, generalized forms of the 
whole composition. Desiderio is not fond of such simplified, round 
forms as appear here. He, on the contrary, breaks every roundness by 
clearcut surfaces and prefers flat planes divided up in small partitions, 
ending usually in ornaments of some kind executed with remarkable 
preciseness of design. 

We cannot affirm that the artist of the Urbino bust is as great a 
master as Desiderio nor deny that next to this outstanding marble 
technician of the fifteenth century, he seems slightly provincial. So 
also does his model. Although she is a perfect type of an aristocratic 
young lady from one of the smaller Renaissance courts, she does not 
appear as refined as Marietta Strozzi or the other Florentines whom 
we meet in contemporary art. She pleases us with her rather large 
head and her plump form and her naive and unspoiled behavior. A 
slight tendency towards coquettishness, a sign of the awakening of 
her selfconsciousness, speaks from the sidelong glance of her eyes, and 
is balanced by the pride with which she holds her head. The sane 
instincts of the country girl (if she was one of Duke Federigo’s many 
daughters, who knows who her mother was?) do not seem quite in 
agreement with the noblewoman’s attire she wears and with the fancy 
complicated hairdress made to keep the rich waves of her full hair in 
order. 

Dr. Bode, who attributed the bust to Desiderio, seems to have felt 
the difference in style between the works of this master, who already 
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T HE bust of the Princess of Urbino in Berlin (Fig. 1) is one of 


begins to overstress detail and surface qualities in his sculptures (as 
do all his followers of the second half of the fifteenth century) and 
those of our artist, who is still near to Donatello in his simplified 
forms and generalized lines, although he has little of Donatello’s 
strong sense for functional values. Dr. Bode explained the difference 
by pointing out that the unusually soft material of the Urbino lime- 
stone in which the bust is executed necessitated a different treatment 
from that determined by the marble which Desiderio ordinarily used. 

However, we know of sculptures by Desiderio executed in a sim- 
ilarly soft material, such as the woman’s profile in Mr. Edsel B. Ford’s 
collection and the mantlepiece in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(both in pietra serena) or the stucco bust of a young lady in the Ber- 
lin museum, which the artist afterwards recut with a knife. In these 
works of Desiderio we find little variation from his marble sculptures. 
Not only is the modeling of the same subtlety, but (especially in the 
Berlin stucco bust) the forms have also the same tendency towards 
elongation, and are cut in clear planes, very different from the round 
and shorter forms of the bust of the Princess of Urbino. 

On the other hand, we are in a position to judge how the artist of 
this Urbino bust treated marble and that he preserved the same char- 
acteristics which we noticed in his work in softer material. I believe 
that the Berlin museum owns another work by him, the round marble 
relief of a female figure holding a book (Fig. 3), possibly represent- 
ing a Sybil, which likewise comes from Urbino where it once decorated 
one of the palaces of Duke Federigo. Here we find similar round 
forms in cheeks, eyes and forehead, a similar generalized modeling 
of the full neck and the same rounded folds of the heavy material of 
the dress. 

The Berlin bust, of which the attribution to Desiderio has been 
questioned even by the latest guide through the collections,’ has been 
given recently by A. Venturi to Francesco di Giorgio.’ While it is 
worthy of that great architect, sculptor and painter from Siena, and 
while we know that he worked for the Duke of Urbino (nothing, on 
the other hand, is known of a stay in Urbino by Desiderio), his re- 
fined sentiment seems to be too different to permit us to give to him 
so unsophisticated a work. The undulating curves in his sculptures, 
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| the intense movements of his figures, the pictorial style of his sur- 
faces, connect him much more with the epoch of Verrocchio than 
with that of Donatello, to whom our artist is still closely related. The 
robust and even phlegmatic nature of the master of our bust con- 
trasts strongly with the nervous and sensitive character of Francesco 
di Giorgio, who furthermore did not come to Urbino until late in the 
seventies of the fifteenth century, while we would for stylistic reasons 
date our bust at least ten years earlier. 

The round relief in Berlin has been attributed tentatively to An- 
drea dell’Aquila by F. Schottmiiller, the late curator of Italian sculp- 
tures in’ the Kaiser Friedrich Museum.° This excellent connoisseur did 
not give any reason for the attribution, which we believe to be cor- 

| rect. But when she published the Berlin catalogue only one work was 
given by general consent to Andrea, the tabernacle in his native city 
of Aquila, some of whose figures must have given her this idea. For 
comparison we reproduce the statue of the Virgin from the group of 
the Annunciation at the top of the tabernacle (Fig. 4). 

Even a figure like this one is closely connected in style with the 
bust of the Princess of Urbino. If we set aside the fact that the 
statues on the tabernacle are of a decorative character and represent 
religious types, we find a considerable similarity in forms and expres- 
sion. (We must note, however, that any comparison is made some- 
what difficult because of the condition, for some parts, such as the 
hair of the Virgin, are badly covered by later repaints.) We observe 
in both sculptures the round full forms of face and neck, the heavy 
lidded eyes in which the iris is marked by slightly colored incised cir- 
cles, a turning of the eyes to the side, the clearly marked upper lips 
and protruding chin, and the wavy locks of hair tied together by 
ribbons in a similar manner. Even certain technical details are iden- 
tical. Thus the double incised line which marks the outer end of the 
upper eyelid and gives the eye a twinkling expression appears on the 
bust (Fig. 5) as well as on the Madonna statue (Fig. 6) and on other 
figures of the tabernacle in Aquila (Fig. 7). 

Andrea dell’Aquila,’ born about 1415-20, was an artist of consid- 
erable reputation during his lifetime, and was known both as a 
sculptor and a painter. He studied with Donatello for several years 
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(about 1435-1443) in Cosimo di Medici’s residence in Florence; later 
he worked in Aquila, and, especially, in Naples (1455-58) where 
some of the best parts of the triumphal arch on the Castel Nuovo 
were executed by him. Since he was known to be an excellent painter, 
and since we find that his earliest known work in sculpture, the taber- 
nacie at Aquila, shows his pictorial style under considerable influence 
of Fra Filippo Lippi—for these and other reasons the writer has pro- 
posed to identify him with the Master of the Castello Nativity, an 
artist who seems to have been closely connected with Fra Filippo. 
Where Andrea went from Naples after Alphonso’s death (1458) we 
do not know. But it is quite possible that he found work in Urbino, 
where Luciano Laurana was beginning the new palace for Federigo, 
and where several sculptors were employed whose work is related to 
Andrea’s style, especially that of the artist who worked in the sala del 
Jolle. 

Since we now know of other sculptures by Andrea dell’Aquila, be- 
sides the tabernacle which we compared with the two sculptures in 
the Berlin museum, we may possibly test the correctness of our attri- 
bution. In the case of the Neapolitan reliefs again (Figs. 8, 9) the poor 
condition and the different subject matter make a comparison diff- 
cult. Yet I believe we can recognize the same artist in the round-faced 
types of the Triumph of Alfonso with their large heads and the side- 
long glance of their heavy-lidded eyes. Their generalized modeling 
and their natural unsophisticated behaviour agree very well with the 
character of both female figures in the Berlin museum. Also we can 
observe certain technical details here and there, which appear both in 
the Naples relief (on the armor of the second warrior from the left) 
and also in the marble relief of S. Giacomo in Rome (on the chair of 
the Madonna): the artist uses occasionally in decorative parts a series 
of small holes, not rough like the drill holes which occur so often in 
Quattrocento sculptures, but carefully cut out and evenly arranged 
holes which serve, of course, to create a pictorial effect. Such a 
detail we notice also in the bust of the Princess of Urbino, used as a 
pattern on the guimpe, and on the round relief in Berlin where the 
design of the handkerchief which the woman is holding in her hand 
is drilled into the marble in a somewhat similar manner.” 
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Thanks to the excellent photographic publication of Clarence 
Kennedy,’ it is possible to compare satisfactorily the profiles of the 
Princess of Urbino and of the allegorical figure of the medallion in 
Berlin (Figs. 10, 11). It seems most probable that in both instances 
the same model is represented. This model has been convincingly 
identified by O. Fischel as one of the daughters of Federigo, said to 
be the most charming of all, Elisabetta da Montefeltro.’ 

At about the same time that the bust in Berlin was executed, 
she was painted in the fascinating portrait in the Bache collection in 
New York (Fig. 12). This must have been around 1465, since she 
married in 1471. Most likely she was then not older than twenty, 
for the marriages in the noble families at this epoch took place usually 
when the brides were very young. She must have been about fifteen 
or sixteen years old at the time she sat for both the bust and the 
painting. (Marietta Strozzi was only fourteen when she was modeled 
by Desiderio.) Elisabetta married the famous condottiere, Roberto 
Malatesta, whose energetic and romantic features are well reproduced 
in his equestrian portrait in high relief, executed for his tomb in St. 
Peter’s, and now in the Louvre. But the happy marriage was of short 
duration. Roberto, who fought for Pope Sixtus IV in his league against 
Naples, won the battle of Campo Morto in August, 1482, but died 
two weeks later. Almost on the same day Federigo of Montefeltro 
died. To lose husband and father at the same moment was too much 
for Elisabetta to bear. She took the veil and entered the order of the 
Clarissin in Urbino. But still in 1500 when Cesare Borgio entered 
the city as conqueror, her name as a beautiful and intelligent woman 
was so famous that he forced her to be his companion during his stay 
in Urbino. Elisabetta appears in a painting by Giovanni Santi in Ur- 
bino in later life in the habit of a Clarissin nun. 

The Bache picture has been given variously to Domenico Vene- 
ziano, Paolo Uccello and to an anonymous artist." We may accept as 
certain that it is by the same hand as the portrait of Battista Sforza, 
the wife of Federigo, duke of Urbino, in the Philip Lehman collec- 
tion in New York, and a portrait of a young lady in the Gardner 
Museum in Boston. From the age of the duchess of Urbino, her por- 
trait must have been painted about the same time as that of her daugh- 
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ter, that is in 1465. Two of these portraits (i. e., the Lehman and 
Bache examples) prove that the artist who painted them stayed in 
Urbino. But the Gardner painting also was executed most probably in 
the same city. If we remember how different the costume and espe- 
cially the hairdress was in female portraits of this epoch, even in the 
same city, we have additional reason to believe that the Bache and 
Gardner pictures, whose models wear almost identical hairdresses and 
have similar features, represent members of the same family. Possibly 
the girl of the Boston portrait is one of the sisters of Elisabetta of 
Montefeltro—she had no less than seven—perhaps Agnesina, later 
wife of Fabrizio Colonna and mother of the famous Vittoria Colonna, 
or Giovanna, later wife of Giovanni della Rovere. 

The fact that the most astute critics have hesitated between two 
artists so different as Paolo Uccello and Domenico Veneziano in attrib- 
uting the three portraits, and that they have changed their opinions 
more than once, seems to prove that neither of the two names fits quite 
perfectly. Those who were in favor of Uccello could point to docu- 
ments which prove that this artist worked in Urbino from August, 
1467, to February, 1468 (the date of an earlier stay in 1465 does not 
seem to be certain). But in this short time he finished the large pre- 
della for an altarpiece which he had promised to execute, but never 
completed. It was later taken over by Justus van Gent. Uccello was 
at this time already old (seventy-three years of age) and in poor 
health, as we learn from a statement he made in the following year 
after his return to Florence. 

But, and what is more important, it is difficult to believe that the 
master who painted the five powerful portraits in the Louvre or the 
wild looking heads around the clock in the cathedral of Florence (re- 
produced by Salmi, Pls. xxxii and xxxiii) should be the same one 
who painted the pale and delicate female portraits from Urbino. Not 
only have they little of Uccello’s intense contrast of light and dark 
in the modeling, but they seem to show a different temperament, less 
energetic and dramatic, more naive and lyrical. They certainly do 
not appear overpowering and monumental like all compositions 
which we know to be by Uccello, even the predella in Urbino or the 
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Fig. 12. Portrait of Elisabetta da Montefeltro 
New York, Jules §. Bache Collection 








“hunt” in Oxford. The artist is not as great. His lines are more timid, 
although they are playful and well adapted to the aristocratic char- 
acter of his sitters. In the light transparent modeling of the faces he 
comes nearer to Domenico Veneziano, without being his equal in 
broadness of conception. 

The attribution to the Master of the Castello Nativity seems to 
solve the problem. I do not need to say that if we do accept it, it 
would fit in perfectly with our theory identifying Andrea dell’Aquila 
and the Master of the Castello Nativity as one and the same person.’ 
In this instance also we must believe that Andrea dell’Aquila not only 
sculptured the same handsome model, Elisabetta of Montefeltro, 
twice in stone and in marble, but also made a painting of her. This is 
not an impossible supposition. Since Andrea had a reputation as 
singolare pittore e anche scultore, (as the Sienese ambassador at the 
court of Alfonso wrote to his home city), why should he not try his 
skill in painting a portrait of the princess whom he had successfully 
modeled in stone? 

It may at first seem difficult to believe that the sculptor of the 
bust should be the same artist who painted a portrait which, although 
it expresses a personality of lively temperament, is more convention- 
alized and simplified in style. The bust seems freer and more natural 
in position and expression. But we must admit that the same rela- 
tionship exists between sculpture and painting in other instances when 
the artist worked in both media; such is the case of Vecchietta, of 
Francesco di Giorgio, of Antonio Pollaiuolo and of Andrea del Ver- 
rocchio. In every instance the painting appears harder, more con- 
ventional and primitive than the sculptures, which are not only more 
pictorial in style than we would expect from the paintings of the 
same artists, but also more modern and nearer to nature in pose 
and treatment. 

I believe the reason is that the free realistic style which Donatello 
introduced into the art of sculpture at the beginning of the Renaissance 
continued uninterruptedly through two generations, thanks to the 
long and overpowering activity of its originator, who did not die 
until 1466. In the field of painting it was different. Masaccio, who 
accomplished in painting what Donatello did in sculpture, died as 
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early as 1428. He was followed by artists like Castagno, Pollaiuolo, 
and Botticelli, who transformed Masaccio’s realism into an almost ab- 
stract style of their own, and led the art of painting into a style of 
linear mannerism of which we find no trace in the art of Donatello 
and his followers. Thus paintings of the advanced years of the fif- 
teenth century appear to be more consciously composed according to 
a certain linear pattern than the sculptures which are more pictorial 
and nearer to nature. 

But it is so difficult to compare sculptures with paintings, even of 
the same epoch, so delicate a task to bring them together under a sin- 
gle authorship, that it seems wiser to leave the question open whether 
the Master of the Castello Nativity is identical with the artist who 
created the two sculptures in Berlin, the artist whom we believe to 
be Andrea dell’Aquila. Some day documentary evidence may bring 


a decision. 


NOTES 


1E. F. Bange, Italienische Skulpturen im Kaiser Friedrich Museum, 1933. 

2 Storia dell’arte italiana, Vol VIII, No. 1, 1923, p. 880. 

3 Die Italienischen und Spanischen Bildwerke der Renaissance, Koénigliche Museen, Berlin, 
1913. 

4W.R. Valentiner, Andrea dell’ Aquila, Painter and Sculptor, Art Bulletin, December, 1937. 

5 The destruction of the marble on this part of the relief makes the design of the small holes 
appear less regular than they originally were. 

6 Studies in the History and Criticism of Sculpture, Vol. TI, Pl. 38 and $4. 

? Amtliche Berichte, Berlin Museum, February-March, 1920. 

8 The different attributions of the three portraits in question are treated by M. Salmi in his 
P. Uccello, Andrea Castagno, Domenico Veneziano, Rome (no date). The most recent one 
is by G. Pudelko who attributed the two portraits in the Gardner and Bache collections to 
his “Master of the Adoration in Carlsruhe.” The most convincing plea in favor of Uccello 
is made by L. Venturi, L’Arte, 1930, p. 52, and Italian Paintings in America, 1935, v. Il, pls. 
193-195; and by Philip Hendy in the Catalogue of the Gardner Museum, 1931, p. 384. Inas- 
much as one may be inclined to think that I have been influenced in my attribution of the 
Urbino sculptures to Andrea dell’Aquila by the fact that the Master of the Castello Nativity 
worked in this city—if we accept Offner’s theory—I should like to say that I had made up 
my mind that the bust of the Princess of Urbino in Berlin was by Andrea long before I be- 
came acquainted with Offner’s attribution, which is hidden away in footnotes in an article in 
the Burlington Magazine (1933, p. 178). 

9 The Art Bulletin, XIX (Dec. 1937) p. 503 ff. 
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TWO CHINESE WOODEN FIGURES 


By Lupwic BACHHOFER 


it highly instructive, and sometimes amusing, to observe how 

slowly and reluctantly baroque art was accepted. When our 
grandfathers spoke of paintings, sculptures and edifices of the seven- 
teenth or eighteenth century they perhaps condescended to acknowl- 
edge in them a certain grandeur which was usually ascribed to a not 
yet completely forgotten great tradition; but as a whole this period 
was rejected in the name of pure art, from which it was held to be a 
lamentable deviation, or even a degeneration. The verdict was: 
vulgar display of mass, showy richness of detail, undignified pathos, 
shocking realism, undisciplined exaggeration; in other words, a total 
lack of noble simplicity and of ideal beauty. That generation was 
fortunate enough to count one of the most enlightened spirits as its 
own, Jacob Burckhardt. What harsh expressions did he use when 
writing about baroque art in Italy! Yet it was this very Burckhardt 
who paved the way for the change of attitude. 

How it came that baroque art was finally treated on equal terms 
with classic art and was recognized as another form of apperception, 
and how it was discovered that this different apperception did 
not involve quality as such, is well known. The most astounding 
phenomenon, however, is that the same epoch which witnessed 
this rehabilitation used the same argument formerly brought against 
the art of the Seicento, against the baroque phase of antique art, 
Hellenism. The prejudices and the re-evaluations were well described 
by Arnold von Salis.’ The new attitude amounted practically to the 
discovery of a whole epoch, in its way as great as any of the preced- 
ing ones; our generation is fully aware that this period produced both 
the ideas and the means to give them form, which were simply with- 
held from earlier ages.” 


A NYONE interested in the Western attitude towards art will find 


So it is perhaps less amazing than amusing to find that the same 
view was taken when more and more of Sung sculpture became 
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known, and these works were discovered not only to differ consider- 
ably in style and conception from the works of T‘ang times, but to 
display all the characteristics of a baroque art. We encounter here 
again the old and deeply rooted error of interpreting an evolution of 
style in terms of quality. Apart from this attitude—which will 
eventually change—it has become a habit to ascribe every piece of 
wooden statuary, especially when Kuan-yin is represented, to the 
Sung period (960-1279). We still know very little about the be- 
ginnings of the baroque phase of Sung sculpture; its climax was 
reached at the end of the twelfth and at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, as is proven by the two Toronto Bodhisattvas of 
1195 A. D. 

Two more wooden figures, fortunately dated, demonstrate that 
this phase lasted much longer than originally assumed. The first 
statue represents the Bodhisattva Kuan-yin (Avalokitésvara) stand- 
ing on a lotus pedestal (Figs. 1, 2). When the image came into the 
possession of the Metropolitan Museum it was opened at the back; the 
odds and ends within the cavity were found untouched, and on the 
inside of the closing piece of wood was an inscription (Fig. 5) giving 
only the date: “Great Yiian State, Chih Yiian, 19th year, 4th month, 
20th day,” corresponding to May 28th, 1282 A. D.° 

During my visit to the museum Mr. Priest, curator of Far Eastern 
art, probed the black metal disk around which the inscription is writ- 
ten. It came off and turned out to be a miniature mirror with a rather 
crudely carved decor of tendrils on its back. Such a mirror belongs, 
with other items, to those “intestines” the insertion of which was 
thought to give magic life and efficiency to the image.’ 

I believe that the first four characters have been retraced, or even 
substituted, at some later date. Luckily this possible manipulation 
did not impair the value of the inscription, for there were altogether 
only four nien-hao ending in the word “Yiian”: Pao Yuan under the 
Northern Sung, beginning 1038 A. D. and lasting two years; Ch‘ing 
Yiian under the Southern Sung, starting in 1195 A. D. and ending 
in 1200 A. D.; and Chih Yiian twice under the Mongols, from 1264 
till 1294, and from 1335 till 1340 A. D. It is obvious that only the 
one beginning at 1264 A. D. comes into question here. 
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Figs, 1 & 2. Avalokitésvara—Kuan-yin. Dated 1282 A. D. Polychromed wood. 
Height 99.5 cm. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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It is interesting to compare this Kuan-yin with the two Toronto 
figures from 1195 A. D. to define the change Chinese sculpture had 
undergone during one century.” The most important difference is 
that form has become much less weighty; not only is the body taller 
and more delicately built, but the heavy cast of folds had to give way 
to a subtler, less vigorous rendering. The masses of flesh and cloth 
which determine the effect of pompous voluminosity in the Toronto 
statues have been considerably diminished. The figure moves now 
without any apparent effort. Indeed, everything is done by the carver 
to produce the effect of ease. Secondary alterations, such as the 
lighter and more elegant diadem, and the graceful, subtly modeled 
torso, though certainly helpful towards this end, are less important 
than the new emphasis laid on the cardinal points of the body, the 
joints; through a constant change of axes the artist makes one 
aware of the figure’s possibilities of motion. The conception of the 
human body as an organism, the great discovery of the baroque, has 
not been abandoned, but on this basis the sculptor stresses the struc- 
tural values more than before. For the same purpose he has left the 
right shoulder uncovered, a very unconventional feature, for most 
artists apparently preferred to drape this delicate spot with a shawl 
rather than to solve the difficult task of representing it. Even such an 
apparent trifle as the shortening of the dhofi serves the same end. 

Movement is thus more accentuated and complicated than with the 
Toronto Bodhisattvas, and at the same time more graceful. The 
greater refinement of the time wanted the garment also to be more 
supple and fluent. The sonorous voices of form have calmed down to 
a gentle murmur. It is significant that the long and heavy endings 
reaching from the waist down to the feet, an important part of the 
garment a century earlier, have been discarded. How much of this 
new attitude towards form goes to the credit of the individual who 
carved the New York Bodhisattva, and how much of it is due to the 
general style of the epoch, is a question which can only be answered 
by a comparison with a similar work. 

Such a figure has survived, a wooden statue of Mahastamaprapta, 
the companion of Avalokitesvara, in the collection of Dr. A. Breuer, 
Berlin.’ Of almost equal height (98 cm. to the 99.5 cm. of the New 
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York Kuan-yin) it might be taken for the missing counterpart of the 
Metropolitan Bodhisattva, were it not for a difference in facture 
which betrays a different hand. Movement is conceived here more 
supply and pervasively; moreover, this Bodhisattva is not presented 
standing, but caught when just about to step forward. Compared 
with this figure, the pose of the New York statue reveals a certain 
stiffness, certainly deliberately chosen, and not without charm. The 
modeling of the Mahastamaprapta is less fine, more summary; it is 
quite characteristic that the right shoulder is covered with the shawl 
and the chest crossed by a scarf, which proves that the master of the 
Kuan-yin had purposely removed these things to display his superior 
knowledge and craftsmanship. 

It would be beyond the scope of this article to gather and enumer- 
ate the many wooden figures of Bodhisattvas, seated and standing, 
which are in one way or the other related to the Kuan-yin of 1282 
A. D. One figure, however, must be mentioned because it has been 
often quoted as a perfect specimen of Sung sculpture, and is there- 
fore widely known: the seated Kuan-yin of the former Eumorfopoulos 
collection, now in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London.’ In 
style it comes as close to the Metropolitan statue as possible. It dis- 
plays the same softness of modeling in the nude parts, and makes the 
same clever use of contrasting a broad smooth surface with an un- 
dulating ripple in the garment; even such characteristic details as the 
unusual plait of hair drawn over the ear and the pendant hanging 
from the necklace are shared by both works. There is little doubt 
that the carver who created the Eumorfopoulos Kuan-yin belonged 
to the same “school” as the artist of the Metropolitan Bodhisattva, 
and that both of them worked at the same time. 


The Eumorfopoulos Kuan-yin provides a good background for an- 
other figure of the same subject matter, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum as a permanent loan from an anonymous lender* (Figs. 3, 4). 
After this figure had been in the museum for some time part of the 
back came off, very likely as a result of atmospheric change, revealing 
a long inscription on the inside (Fig. 6). An opportunity to see a 
translation of this inscription was very kindly offered me at the 
museum. I came, however, to a different interpretation of its most 
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important parts, and give here my own translation: 


“Tung An village; various villagers and other people, to- 
gether with the wei-na Hsin Chung-wén and other (priests) 
respectfully put forth with a devout heart to erect a One 
Hall Guardian Temple of the Road. They invited the wood 
| carver—in—attendance Féng Hsiao-chung who was born 
in this village, with his son Féng .. . . to prepare carefully 
and to carve a triad of Kuan-yin in heavenly clothes, and 
one shrine. They do wish that this village will be . .. . 
happy and felicitous, that all the families enjoy peace, .. . 
calamities. Hung Wu, 18th year, first moon. . .”” 
The date corresponds to February 1385 A. D. 

The inscription records the name of the artist, Feng Hsiao-chung, 
who is given the famous title ¢ai-chao, under the Sung dynasty the 
highest honorary title awarded to painters who were members of the 

P Imperial Academy. The combination k’an-mu tai-chao is, as far as I 

; can make out, unprecedented. The expression Kuan-yin san wei cer- 

tainly means a group of three figures with Kuan-yin as main person- 

age; very likely Kuan-yin was flanked by Mafjusri and Vajrapani, 
the three of them forming the Buddhist trimiirii. 

The main figure, which alone has come down to us, is seated on a 
perforated rock in true maharajalila pose, i. e.: one leg lying flat on 
the seat with the other one bent; the left arm is propped against the 
natural throne to support and balance the body, which leans a little 
in this direction; the right forearm rests in the usual manner on 
the right knee. Head and torso are powerfully built: a round fore- 
head, an aquiline nose, a small, but determined chin, heavy cheeks, 
shoulders and the chest of an athlete. This is rather a robust, heal- 
thy peasant girl masquerading as the Bodhisattva of Mercy, than a 
celestial being. 

The treatment of form shows an exceptional sense for plasticity; 
the bulging roundness of body and its attire are vividly brought 
home. Dhofi and shawl are arranged in simple pleats instead of the 
refined alternation of smooth and ruffled forms as of a century ear- 
lier. The differentiation of the surface, in other words, the represen- 
tation of the texture, intense and impressive with the Toronto Bod- 
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hisattvas, subtle and delicate in the case of the figures discussed above, 
is severely reduced. The specifically haptic values are no doubt here 
again in the ascendant at the cost of purely visual values. This is the 
fundamental difference between this Kuan-yin and the Toronto statues 
of 1195 A. D., deceptive as their common predilection for massive, 
sturdy forms may seem at first. 

To determine the exact position of this Kuan-yin of 1385 A.D. 
within the general evolution of Chinese sculpture is not very easy. 
There exist a good many representations in wood of this Bodhisattva, 
seated on a rocky throne, which must have been executed definitely 
later than the seated Eumorfopoulos Kuan-yin; all of them display 
a remarkable reduction of modeling in the single elements, which, 
on the other hand, means a greater plastic compactness of the whole. 
The dissolution of the surface ceases to be a problem; the change is 
not abrupt, but slow, and can naturally be best observed in the 
representation of the garment, which becomes less agitated and 
more quiescent. At the end, in the fifteenth century, sculptor and 
carver indicate rather than render the cast of pleats with shallow, 
gouged or even incised lines. The trend towards large closed units with 
a minimum of plastic differentiation is unmistakable; it is docu- 
mented by dated specimens from the fifteenth, and can be traced back 
to the fourteenth century. 

Another Kuan-yin in the Eumorfopoulos collection which con- 
tained dated records is unfortunately not very helpful, since the 
dates, 1374 and 1417 A. D., refer only to the times when the figure 
was restored.” Which parts were restored, and to what extent, is not 
stated; in style, however, the work fits excellently into the company 
of Bodhisattvas originating in the fourteenth century. The New 
York Kuan-yin of 1385 A. D. stands out from this company 
through the vigorous modeling of body and garment. This phe- 
nomenon seems to be entirely an individual accomplishment of Féng 
Hsiao-chung, whom natural disposition and inclination had made a 
sculptor. In other respects, e.g., in the treatment of the body with 
the sharply outlined division of its parts, and of the dhoti, with the 
arrangement of folds in simple themes, it is certainly related to works 
executed in the common, more subdued style of the time. 
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NOTES 


' A. v. Salis, Die Kunst der Griechen, Leipzig, 1919, pp. 203 ff. 

*For the new attitude cf. the relevant chapters in Ernst Buschor, Plastik der Griechen, 
Berlin, 1936, particularly the ingenious description and interpretation of the “Barberini 
Faunus,” p. 97, 

’ Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, April, 1934, pp. 62 ff. 

*Cf. W. P. Yetts, A dated Bodhisattva image from the Eumorfopoulos Collection, Burlington 
Magazine, 1936, p. 231. 

° Ludwig Bachhofer, Two Chinese Wooden Statues, Burlington Magazine, 1938, pp. 142 ff. 

© Ausstellung chinesischer Kunst, Berlin, 1929, Katalog Nr. 489. Die Sammlung A. Breuer, 
Catalogue of auction, Berlin, 1929 (Kiimmel-Helbing-Cassirer), Nr. 245, T. 23. 

7W. P. Yetts, Catalogue of the George Eumorfopoulos Collection, Vol. 11, Buddhist Scul p- 
ture, London, 1932, Pl. 42-45. 

8 Published with the owner’s permission. A full set of photographs of this figure will appear 
shortly in the handbook of Chinese sculpture which the curator of Far Eastern Art in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art is writing. 

* The translation I saw at the museum ran: 

“The followers of the faith of the village of Tung An and the Karmadana (wei-na, trans- 
lated by Giles as ‘Director of Meditation in a Buddhist Temple,’ and by Eitel as ‘Sub-direc- 
tor of Monastery’) Hsing Chung-én and others do reverently vow to build a Guardian Temple 
of the Road (chen lu miao). The carving wood for the village has been carried hither with 
piety. The scholar-in-attendance Féng Hsiao-chung and his son, Féng, have furnished the 
craftsmen to carve three Kuan-yins with heavenly robes and one shrine. It is the fervent 
prayer that this village will be under the propitious influence, all the families happy and 
safe, and both old and young free from plagues and afflictions. The 18th year of Hung Wu, 
first moon, (ninth) day.” 

I wish to thank Mr. Chang Tsung-ch‘ien and Mr. H. G. Creel, of the University of Chicago, 
for their valuable help. 
0 Yetts, A dated Bodhisattva Image, 1. c. p. 226. 
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JOHN WESLEY JARVIS 
An Account of His Life and the First Catalogue of His Work 


By THEODORE BOLTON AND GEORGE C. GROCE, JR. 


picturesque biography. He was engraver, sculptor, silhouettist, 

natural scientist, anatomist, wine-bibber extraordinary, the best 
“story teller that ever lived” and, in his day, he enjoyed a position “in 
the foremost rank of American masters.’ Nevertheless, the present 
study includes only the main facts of his life and those incidents that 
reveal his activities as a portrait painter. Specifically this essay is an 
attempt to furnish a chronology of the artist and to present a tenta- 
tive catalogue of his work. 

The artist’s grandfather, a hatter and shopkeeper of New York, 
was active in the Methodist Episcopal Church on John Street. The 
latter’s son was John Jarvis, a mariner, who married Ann Lambert, a 
niece of the celebrated evangelist, John Wesley.’ Their son, the artist, 
was baptized as John Jarvis, July 1, 1781, in the church of Saint 
Hilda, South Shields, England.’ It was the artist himself who added 
his great uncle’s name to his own about the year 1809. 

Concerning his early life, Jarvis supplied information to Dunlap 
in 1834 for inclusion in The History of the... Arts of Design in the 
United States.* However, these recollections should be accepted with 
caution. At the time they were communicated Jarvis’ health was 
broken and his memory was failing. 

Even during his school days in Philadelphia, Jarvis knew Clark, 
a miniature painter, Gallagher, a “German artist,” Jeremiah Paul, 
who painted signs as well as portraits, Matthew Pratt, the portrait 
painter, and Rutter, a sign painter. The artist “Gallagher” probably 
was the Danish scene and portrait painter Christian Guligher whom 
Dunlap mentioned in his diary in 1806 while at New York.’ Also 
Jarvis spent much time at the studio of the aged Matthew Pratt. 


In the beginning, Jarvis was more interested in prints than in paint- 
ings, and, to use his own words: “I was bound apprentice to the most 
ignorant beast that ever imposed upon the public,” the engraver 


T we life of John Wesley Jarvis (1781-1840), is the theme for a 
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Edward Savage. Jarvis also wrote that “Savage was not qualified to 
teach me any art but that of deception,” and that he “‘could neither 
draw nor engrave.” While working for this uncongenial master, 
Jarvis had as a fellow worker a competent young English engraver 
whom he greatly admired. This was David Edwin, who arrived at 
Philadelphia in December, 1797.° 

About 1801’ Savage left for New York, where his name first ap- 
pears in the directory of that city for 1801-2 as: “Savage, Edward, 
historical painter, at the Pantheon.” Both Jarvis and Edwin accom- 
panied their master. Jarvis told Dunlap: “I soon found I could paint 
better than my master and engrave ten times better,” but “bating 
some pranks and unlucky tricks I served him faithfully.” 

After the expiration of his apprenticeship, Jarvis’ activities may 
be traced in the New York directories. At first he set up as an en- 
graver on his own account. Then he shared quarters with Joseph 
Wood. The directory entries read: 

1802-3 “Jarvis, John, engraver, 28 Frankfort-street.” 
“Wood, Joseph, portrait-painter, 51 Chambers.” 

1803-4 “Jarvis, J., engraver, 28 Frankfort, & drawing-school, 31 Park.” 
“Wood, Joseph, portrait-painter, 31 Park.” 


1804-5 “Jarvis, J., engraver and drawing-school, 28 Frankfort.” 
“Jarvis and Wood, portrait and miniature painters, 28 Wall.” 
1805-6 “Jarvis, J., engraver and drawing-school, 28 Frankfort.” 
“Jarvis & Wood, portrait & miniature painters, 37 Chatham.” 
“Wood, Joseph, portrait-painter, 118 W (illia)m & 4 Harrison.’ 
1806-7 “Jarvis, J., engraver, 85 Church.” 
“Jarvis & Wood, portrait & miniature painters, 40 Nassau.” 


“Wood, Joseph, portrait-painter, 72 Chapel.” 
1807-8 ‘Jarvis & Wood, portrait & miniature painters, 3 Cedar.” 
1808-9 “Jarvis & Wood, portrait & miniature painters, 1 Wall.” 
1809-10 “Jarvis & Wood, portrait & miniature painters, 1 Wall.” 
1810-11 “Wood, Joseph, miniature painter, 160 Broadway, h. 64 Hudson.” 


Jarvis’ name does not appear in the 1810-11 directory. 

Of Jarvis’ work as an engraver only two plates are known, “‘a 
mezzotint portrait of David Rittenhouse and a portrait of the Rev. 
John Livingston,” the former after Savage and the latter after Gilbert 
Stuart. Jarvis also published the work of other engravers notably 
Stuart’s portrait of Robert R. Livingston, published in 1804 and en- 
graved by George Graham." 

Another reference indicates a rivalry between Jarvis and his former 
master. Advertisements inserted during 1803 in the New York 


> 
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Fig. 1. J. W. Jarvis: Self Portrait 
Millwood, Va., Carter Hall 
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Chronicle reveal that while Savage operated a “‘physiognotrace” for 
obtaining “correct profile likenesses” in half a minute, at the Museum 
on 180 Greenwich Street, Jarvis and Wood had installed a machine 
for making silhouettes at 31 Chatham Row “two doors east of the 
Theatre.” 

Dunlap’s recollections of Jarvis begin from “about 1805-6,” ap- 
proximately the time of a visit that the miniature painter Edward 
Greene Malbone paid to the painting room of Jarvis and Wood. Both 
partners received technical assistance from their visitor. Besides paint- 
ing miniatures on ivory Jarvis and Wood painted silhouettes on glass 
for a dollar each, made profiles in gold leaf for five dollars. There 
are tales of the gay fiddling of Wood, and the droll stories of Jarvis— 
accompanied by the clinking of glasses and convivial laughter, there 
was even a story that Jarvis had an “unacknowledged wife” who 
poisoned herself. But the sober record reads that in 1807 Thomas 
Sully applied to Jarvis for work. Dunlap states that “Jarvis said it 
was a great shame that such a man should want to work as his assist- 
ant; but he gave Sully employment, and paid him liberally.” 

During 1809 Jarvis married Betsy Burtis of Oyster Bay, L. I., by 
whom he had two sons, John Wesley Jarvis, Jr., (1810-1869) and 
Charles Wesley Jarvis (1812-1867). The wife died in childbirth in 
1813." Dunlap records a visit to the Jarvis home about 1810 as one 
which gave the impression of “overwhelming chaos hastening to 
destruction.” 

An idea of the scope of his work may be gained from an advertise- 
ment in the Long Island Star for January 8, 1809." The notice 
shows that “John W. Jarvis, Portrait Painter” at 1 Wall Street was 
capable of producing a variety of work: 


“Whole length portraits $300 
Portraits with Hands 60 
Portraits without Hands 40 
Miniatures on Ivory 50 & 30 
Sketches on Paper with Hands 15 & 20 
Sketches on do. without do. 10 
Colored Profiles Rw 
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Exactly five months after this advertisement, that is on June 8, 
1809, Jarvis’ friend Thomas Paine died, and Jarvis took his death 
mask.” He likewise made a plaster bust.’ Of this Dr. J. W. Francis 
wrote that “from my many opportunities of seeing Paine” the like- 
ness was as successful as Jarvis considered it to be.” 


The partnership of Jarvis and Wood dissolved in 1810. In that year, 
during the autumn, Jarvis made the first of many profitable trips to 
Charleston, South Carolina. In January, 1811, Washington Irving 
wrote from Baltimore, “I found Jarvis, who is in great vogue in Bal- 
timore, painting all the people of note and fashion, and universally 
passing for a great wit, a fellow of infinite jest, in short ‘the agreeable 
rattle.” By March, Irving was writing that the “little ‘Hydra and 
chimera dire’, Jarvis” was in “prodigious circulation at Baltimore. 
The gentlemen have all voted him a rare wag and a most brilliant 
wit; and the ladies pronounce him one of the queerest, ugliest, most 
agreeable little creatures in the world . . . He is overwhelmed with 
business and pleasure, his pictures admired and extolled to the skies, 
and his jokes industriously repeated and laughed at.’ Dunlap notes 
that “his pictures exhibited in Philadelphia are catalogued as of 
Jarvis of Baltimore,” during 1813. This would suggest a prolonged 
residence in Baltimore. 

With the year 1814 begins the second uninterrupted record of 
Jarvis’ residence in New York City. The New York City Directory 
entries are as follows: 


1814 “Jarvis, Mr. Portrait painter, 1 Murray.” 

1815-16 “Jarvis, J. W. portrait painter, 1 Warren.” 

1816-17 “Jarvis, J. W. portrait painter, 7 Lispenard.” 

1817-18 “Jarvis, J. W. portrait painter, 8 Lispenard.” 

1818-19 “Jarvis, J. W. portrait painter, 8 Lispenard.” 

1819-20 “Jarvis, J. W. portrait painter, 8 Lispenard.” 

1820-21 “Jarvis, J. W. portra. paint. 178 Fulton h. 441 Greenwich.” 
1821-22 “Jarvis, J. W. portrait painter Asylum h. Christopher.” 
1822-23 “Jarvis, J. W. portrait painter Grand h. Sullivan.” 
1823-23 “Jarvis, J. W. portrait painter 66 Liberty.” 

1823-24 “Jarvis, J. W. portrait painter, 142 Broadway.” 


According to Dunlap, Henry Inman became Jarvis’ assistant in 
1814. In this year Jarvis began his series of full length portraits of 
naval heroes for the Corporation of the City of New York. The 
first of these, the portrait of Bainbridge, was paid for December 26, 
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1814” and this despite the fact that the subject’s head is, curl-for- 
curl, suspiciously like that of Stuart’s. In fact, that painter later com- 
plained that the City Hall portraits were painted by “‘blackguards.” 
During January, 1815, Jarvis and Inman were in New Orleans where 
Jarvis painted a bust portrait of Andrew Jackson that was engraved 
by Charles Phillips. Jarvis and Inman probably returned to New 
York before June 6, 1815 for Dr. J. W. Francis expresses his indebt- 
edness to “John W. Jarvis, Professor of Painting” on that day for an 
illustration, engraved by Alexander Anderson, made for “Cases of 
Morbid Anatomy” prepared by the doctor for the Literary and Phil- 
osophical Society of New York.” 

Another pictorial undertaking of this year is announced in the 
New York Evening Post for November 14, 1815: “. . in consequence 
of the arrival of COMMODORE DECATUR, the Front of the 
Theatre will, this Evening, be BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED, 
and a naval Transparency Exhibited, emblematical of his success dur- 
ing his glorious cruise. Painted by Mr. Jarvis.” 

Meanwhile Jarvis resumed the painting of his series of portraits for 
the city. He received payment for his portraits of Hull, Macdonough, 
Brown, and Perry, on November 6, December 4 and 18, 1815, and 
February 6, 1816." 

Of Inman’s part in the making of portraits Dunlap notes of Jarvis: 
“He used to receive six sitters a day. A sitting required an hour. The 
picture was then handed to Inman who painted upon the background 
and drapery under the master’s direction. Thus six portraits were 
finished in a week.” However, this was during prosperous seasons. 
There was indication of a poor season when Jarvis advertised in the 
New York Evening Post, November 15, 1819 (page 3) that “Like- 
nesses will be taken,” suitable for mailing, on cardboard and for five 
dollars to be paid on commencing the picture.” 

Jarvis apparently paid annual winter visits to New Orleans. On 
January 14, 1821, John James Audubon, the naturalist and painter, 
records in his Journal that when he came to ask Jarvis for a job, 
“Jarvis .. . took me immediately in his painting room and asked me 
many questions, I thought he feared my assistance; he very simply 
told me that he could not believe I might help him in the Least—I 
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rose, bowed, and Walked out without one Word, and No doubt he 
Looked on me as I did on him as an original, and a Cra[c?]ked Man.” 
Years later Audubon entered a rather different version of the incident, 
or perhaps series of them, in his Ornithological Biography. According 
to this story Jarvis was wandering down the levee, clad in an open- 
necked, broad-frilled shirt, with a light green coat and flowing yel- 
low pantaloons, topped by a wide-brimmed hat and adorned with a 
pink waist coat from which protruded magnolia blossoms and a 
young alligator, and singing, ““My love is but a lassie yet.”’ In one 
hand he carried a cage full of birds and in the other an umbrella mark- 
ed, “Stolen from I.”’ Audubon, who enjoyed an exhibition of Jarvis’ 
marksmanship as well as a few of Jarvis’ stories at Jarvis’ painting 
rooms, observed with pleasure how adroitly Jarvis “transferred the 
colors to the canvas” and wished to compliment the “renowned art- 
ist” on the “facility of his touch.” Whatever may be the value of 
these stories, Jarvis certainly was listed in Paxton’s New Orleans 
Directory for 1822 at 9 Custom House. So great was Jarvis’ fame 
that John Neal in the October, 1824, issue of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
asserted that Jarvis was then ‘“‘in the foremost rank of American 
masters.” 

But even in these halcyon days, storm clouds were gathering. In 
1819 Jarvis married for a second time. His wife, Lydia Sheldon Lis- 
come, bore him two daughters, one, Mary, born in New York, 
February 2, 1820, and the other Cora, born in 1821 at Richmond, 
Virginia.’ Apparently Jarvis was a more satisfactory pater familias 
when absent than when at home. About the middle of April, 1824, 
Mrs. Jarvis, with the two children, left their Tompkinsville, Staten 
Island, home for Greenwich Village. Jarvis, on June Ist, declared be- 
fore the court of chancery that his wife was “without the means of 
supporting, educating or even maintaining” the children, and that 
she was “unfit to be trusted with the management and the care of 
said children.” Jarvis not only asserted that he was ‘“‘very unhappy 
at being separated” from his daughters, but also declared that he was 
“able and willing to take care of and educate them.” On June 9, 1824, 
Jarvis was placed under $2,000 bond and ordered to support his wife 
and daughters properly. Although he was permitted to visit them 
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whenever he pleased, he was forbidden to remove them from the 
court’s jurisdiction and his wife was given full custody of the 
children.” 

As Dunlap expressed it, scandal made the painter more and more 
reckless of his reputation, and apparently “regardless of his own wel- 
fare.” Richard B. Fosdick related to Dunlap “the attempt of Jarvis 
to carry off a child from his wife who had separated from him. Fos- 
dick and two others pursud [sic] J. & his assistand [sic] & rescued 
the child restoring it to its distracted mother.” 

Although Jarvis remained in New York as late as August, he dis- 
appeared from New York for a sufficient length of time for the 
statute of limitations to run on his violation of the court order. Where 
he went is a mystery, except that we know from an inscribed portrait 
of William Carter that Jarvis was painting at Warm Springs, Vir- 
ginia, 1826, and that a year earlier he reported a “pleasant and profit- 
able compayne [sic] in Virginia.” The tone of this letter indicates 
not only that the revelry and frolics were continued, but also that he 
was on congenial terms with a number of the foremost personages of 
Virginia, including the august Chief Justice, John Marshall.” Pre- 
sumably he spent a good deal of time in the “Old Dominion,” but 
the only positive evidence of these years is that he was listed in the New 
Orleans Directory of 1830 as a resident of 48 Canal Street. One man 
asserted that “He saw Jarvis in New Orleans with a hat full of snakes, 
lizards, and cockroaches, or other abominations, not in his hand, but 
on his head, in a hot, sultry day.’™ 

Back in New York, where he was listed as “portrait painter 3 Cort- 
landt” in the Directory of 1832-33, he exhibited an increasing reck- 
lessness during the cholera epidemic. At that time he went eagerly 
among the victims and, with his pencil, recorded their condition as 
he saw it. Dr. John Wakefield Francis pronounced this work “prob- 
ably the best, if not the only good drawing of the morbid effects of 
cholera on the human body while it existed here in 1832,” but these 
drawings are nowhere to be found. In the winter of 1834 Jarvis was 
back in New Orleans, whence the one-time celebrity wrote, “‘a lodg- 
ing was not to be had. I did not know what to do. I thought I would 
have to cut my throat, get drunk, or sleep with a negro.” 
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In New Orleans Jarvis suffered some sort of a stroke, so that when 
Dunlap saw him in New York in July of that year he recorded, “‘J. 
W. Jarvis calls & gives me dates & memoranda, but he is a mere wreck, 
paralytic & his memory affected.” Shortly thereafter, Dunlap, in his 
diary, states of Jarvis that “‘at the age of fifty-four... his mind and 
body are destroyed,” and throughout his Arts of Design, Duniap con- 
sistently refers to Jarvis as one whose productive life had ended. How- 
ever, for nearly five years, Jarvis lived on “in extreme poverty.” 

Then there is a gap in the artist’s chronology. Finally an obituary 
notice appeared in the New York Commercial Advertiser, January 
13, 1840 as follows: 

“Died on Sunday, 12th instant, after a lingering illness MR. JOHN 
WESLEY JARVAIS [sic], portrait painter, aged 59. Funeral tomor- 
row afternoon 3 o’clock from the residence of his sister, Mrs. L. Chile 
[sic], No. 331 Pearl Street.” 

His death and a professional tribute from Thomas S. Cummings, 
N. A., appears in the latter’s Historic Annals of the National Academy 
as follows: “Mr. Jarvis was not amember of the Academy—he was, 
however, one of the best portrait painters of his day—eccentric, 
witty, convivial—and his society much sought by the social. He 
died in extreme poverty under the roof of his sister Mrs. Childs 
[sic].”” The sister is listed in the New York Directory for 1839-40 
as: “Child, Elizabeth, widow of Lewis, boarding house 331 Pearl.” 

Of his children, one, Charles Wesley Jarvis, born in New York 
City, 1812 and died in Newark, New Jersey, October 14, 1867, 
followed his father’s profession. Some of the portraits of Charles 
Wesley Jarvis are in the New York City Hall, the same building that 
contains his father’s portraits of naval heroes. The portrait of Henry 
Clay by Charles Wesley Jarvis, has been twice reproduced and incor- 
rectly assigned to John Wesley Jarvis.” 

Of all the techniques that Jarvis used in his various types of por- 
traiture, only those that are found in his portraits in oils will be dis- 
cussed here. Since his work is experimental, in the sense that he fre- 
quently changed his techniques, the student of Jarvis’ work has no 
set of technical mannerisms to guide him in the study of his portraits. 
There are similarities to be found during different periods but not 
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over any extended time. There is virtually no consistency in his tech- 
nique. Since his preoccupation was with the portrayal of character, 
technique was for him only a means. More than any of his contem- 
pories, he aimed to portray those differences which distinguish one 
man from another. He was not interested in technical intricacies. 


At the New York Public Library a portrait of Jarvis’ early period 
is placed near a portrait by Stuart of the same time. In the portrait 
by Jarvis the face is painted quite smoothly and the background is 
hastily indicated. In the portrait by Stuart the face is painted with 
short dashes of color. 

Some of the portraits of Jarvis’ middle period have an entirely dif- 
ferent handling. Although the costume and background in the works 
of this period may well be the work of Henry Inman, the assistant was 
trained by the master and the result is in all cases the work of Jarvis. 
Nor can any obvious mannerism, such as the consistent placing of 
the high lights on the eyes, be detected in Jarvis’ work. 


Since he was negligent as well as inconsistent in his technique, the 
quality of his work is varied in consequence. With these considera- 
tions in mind, a study of the portraits of John Wesley Jarvis presents 
a complex problem. 


NOTES 
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unkle, John Wesley.” 
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A Catalogue of Portraits Painted By 
John Wesley Jarvis 


ANDERSON, ALEXANDER (1775-1870). Wood engraver. 34 x 27 inches. Owner: Metro- 
politan Museum, New York; gift of Robert Hoe, Jr., in 1881. 
BAILEY, BENJAMIN (died 1832). 36 x 28 inches. Owners: Miss Eloise P. Luquer, and 
Thatcher T. P. Luquer, Bedford Hills, N. Y. 
BAINBRIDGE, WILLIAM (1774-1833). Commodore, U. S. N. Full length. 88 x 60 inches. 
Signed “Jarvis.” Ownership and date: painted for New York City, Jarvis receiving $250 
on account, December 26, 1814 and $250 “in full,” January 9, 1815, according to, Min- 
utes of the Common Council, v. 8, p. 115. Location: at New York City Hall. Engraved 
| by G. Parker for: National Portrait Gallery, 1836, v. 3. Also engraved by Peter Maverick. 
Reprodyced and described in: Works of Art Belonging to New York City, p. 28 and 9. 
Also reproduced in American Magazine of Art, Nov., 1927, p. 578. 
BALDWIN, ARCHIBALD STUART. 25'% x 20% inches. Owner: Colonial House Corpo- 
ration, Norfolk, Va. 
BAKER, RACHEL. Stipple engraving inscribed: “Jarvis pt.-T. Gimbrede sc. Miss Rachel 
Baker. Copyright secured.” 
BELL, SAMUEL Canvas 30 x 25 inches. Owner: Miss Lulie Westfield, New Orleans. Sten- 
cil on back: “J. W. Jarvis.” 
BENSON, EGBERT (1746-1783). Revolutionary leader. 26 x 22 inches. Copied after the 
portrait by Gilbert Stuart. Owner: New York Historical Society; presented by the artist. 
BLACKBURN, GIDEON (1772-1838). Engraved by P. Maverick for: The Evangelical In- 
telligencer. 
BLACKWELL, JR., BRIGADIER GENERAL JOSEPH. 35 x 27'% inches. Owner: Museum 
of the City of New York. 
BRANDON, ABRAHAM RODRIGUES. 30 x 25 inches. Owner: Mrs. Shirley Maduro, New 
York. 
BRICE, JAMES EDMUND (1784-1827). 28 x 22% inches. Owner: Mrs. Alexander Mur- 
ray, West River, Md. Attributed to Jarvis by William Sawitzky. 
BROWN, JACOB JENNINGS (1775-1828). General-in-Chief, U. S. A., from 1821-1828. 
Full length. 94 x 60 inches. Ownership and date: painted for New York City, Jarvis re- 
ceiving $400, December 18, 1815, according to, Minutes of the Common Council, v. 8, 
p- 376. Location: Board of Estimate Room, New York City Hall. Described in: Works of 
Art Belonging to New York City, 1909, p. 11. Head and shoulders engraved by: (1) A. 
B. Durand from a copy by James Herring for, National Portrait Gallery, 1836, v. 2; (2) 
P. Maverick for, Amalectic Magazine, April, 1815, New Series, v. 5, p. 292. 
BROWN, JACOB JENNINGS (1775-1828). 42 x 35. Owner: Mrs. T. Bache Bleecker, Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I., N. Y. 
BURN, JAMES (died 1823). Colonel, U. S. A. 20% x 18'% inches. Owner: George C. 
. Coulon, New Orleans. Reproduced in: Early American Paintings, Brooklyn Museum, 1917, 
p. 44. 
CABELL, WILLIAM HENRY (1772-1853). Governor of Virginia from 1805-1808. Can- 
vas. 30 x 25 inches. Painted about 1820. Owner: Henry Carrington Riely, Richmond, Va. 
Reproduced in: (1) A. W. Weddell, Virginia Historical Portraiture, 1909, facing p. 336; 
(2) American Magazine of Art, July, 1929, v. 20, p. 378. 
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CABELL, MRS. WILLIAM HENRY, née AGNES S. B. GAMBLE. Second wife of W. H. 
Cabell. 30 x 25 inches. Painted about 1820. Owner: Henry Carrington Riely, Richmond, 
Va. Reproduced in: A. W. Weddell, Virginia Historical Portraiture, facing p. 337. 

CALDWELL, JAMES H. Engraved by Illman & Pilbrow. Engraving reproduced in: G. C. D. 
Odell, Annals of the New York Stage, 1928, Ill, 478. 

CARTER, WILLIAM. Captain, U. S. N. 23% x 19 inches. Inscribed: “Sketched at Warm 
Springs, Sept., 1826. J. W. Jarvis.” Owner: Miss Lillian Carter, Charlottesville, Va. 

CHASE, SAMUEL (1741-1811). Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 28 x 24 inches. 
Painted in 1811. Owner: Captain Edward Macauley, San Mateo, California. Engraved by 
J. B. Forrest from the copy, (drawing), by J. B. Longacre for, National Portrait Gallery, 
1836, v. 4. 

CHAUNCEY, ISAAC (1772-1840). Naval officer. 36 x 26 inches. Owner: Given to the 
City of New York in 1849; hanging in City Hall, New York. Described in, Works of Art 
Belonging to the City of New York, 1909, p. 33. 

CLARK, GEORGE ROGERS (1752-1818). Conquerer of the Northwest Territory during 
the Revolution. Engraved by: T. B. Welch from a copy by J. B. Longacre for, National 
Portrait Gallery, 1836, v. 4. Compare with reproduction in George Rogers Clark Papers, 
(Springfield, 1912). op. p. 259. 

CLAY, HENRY (1777-1852). Statesman. Panel 27 x 22 inches. Painted in 1814 for Mrs. 
Clay. Owner: Robert T. Ford, New York City. Reproduced in: McClure’s Magazine, 
Sept., 1897, p. 941. 

CLINTON, DE WITT (1769-1828). Governor of New York, 1817-1823, 1825-1828; 
president of the New York Historical Society, 1817-1819. 50 x 36 inches. Owner: New 
York Historical Society; presented by the heirs of Samuel Shaw Howland, in 1854. Repro- 
duced in: Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, 1903, v. 3, p. 248. 

CLINTON, DE WITT (1769-1828). 48% x 36% inches. Owner: William Edward Ver- 
planck, 1917. Reproduced in: Early American Paintings, Brooklyn Museum, 1917, p. 45. 

CLINTON, DE WITT (1769-1828). Canvas. 47% x 351% inches. Owner: U. S. National 
Gallery of Art. 

CLINTON, DE WITT (1769-1828). Canvas. 34 x 261% inches. Owner: Museum of the City 
of New York. 

COLDEN, CADWALLADER DAVID (1769-1834). Mayor of New York City, from 1818- 
1821. 35 x 28% inches. Owner: New York Historical Society; from the American Mu- 
seum Collection, 1863. 

COLFORD-JONES, ISAAC. 36 x 28 inches. Owner: Francis De R. Wissmann, New York. 

COLLES, CHRISTOPHER (1738-1816). Engineer. 12 x 10 inches. Owner: New York 
Historical Society. Reproduced herewith, Fig. 4, and in: New York Historical Society, 
Ouarterly Bulletin, Oct., 1917, p. 62. 

COLLES, JAMES (1788-1883). Half length. Reproduced in: E. J. De Forest, James Colles, 
1926, facing p. 36. 

COLLES, MRS. JAMES, née HARRIET AUGUSTA WETMORE (1795-1868). Half 
length. Reproduced in: E. J. De Forest, James Colles, 1926, facing p. 36. Probably paint- 
ed in 1821 at the time of her mz2- riage. 

COLLINS, ISAAC. A lithograph of Isaac Collins inscribed “Jarvis pinxt,” is listed in the 
catalogue of lithographs by Albert Newsam in the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, v. 24, 25, 1900-1901. 

COOPER, JAMES FENIMORE (1789-1851). Novelist. 2914 x 24% inches. Owner: Yale 
University. Painted about 1820. Engraved by: E. Scriven for, National Portrait Gallery, 
1836, v. 1. Reproduced in: (1) American Magazine of Art, Nov., 1927, p. 581; (2) H. 
Cahill, Art in America from 1600 to 1865, National Radio Broadcast, Feb.-May, 1934; 
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(3) Handbook, School of Fine Arts, Yale University, 1931, p. 47; (4) A. Burroughs, Lim- 
ners and Likenesses, (1936), pl. 88. {ih 

COOPER, THOMAS ABTHORPE (1776-1844). Actor and theatrical manager. 36 x 24 
inches. Owner: Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland. Reproduced in: Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Bulletin, 1918, v. 5, p. 18. 

CRAWFORD, WILLIAM HARRIS (1772-1834). Secretary of War, 1815; Secretary of the 
Treasury, 1816-1825. 30 x 25 inches. Owner: Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia. Engraved by: (1) S. H. Gimber for, National Portrait Gallery, 1836, v. 4; 
(2) A. B. Durand. Engraving by Gimber reproduced in: Outlook, March, 1902, v. 70, p. 
555. Engraving by Durand worked over, inscribed “Daniel Webster,” and published by 
Huntington, Hartford, 1836. (see Stauffer, American Engravers, No. 576). 

CROGHAN, COLONEL WILLIAM. 30 x 25 inches. Owner: C. B. Wyatt, Brooklyn, 
1917. Reproduced in: Brooklyn Museum, Early American Paintings, Brooklyn Museum, 
1917, p. 46. 

CROGHAN, MRS. WILLIAM, née LUCY CLARK. 30 x 25 inches, Owner: Mrs. C. B. 
Wyatt.’ Reproduced in: Brooklyn Museum, Early American Paintings, Brooklyn Museum, 
1917, p. 47. 

DALLAS, ALEXANDER JAMES. (1759-1817). Secretary of the Treasury, 1814-1816. 29 
x 23% inches. Owner: New York Historical Society; purchased from the American Mu- 
seum in 1863; presented by W. D. Abbatt. 

DECATUR, STEPHEN (1779-1820). Commodore, U. S. N. Bust portrait. Engraved by 
M. Pekenino. 

DECATUR, STEPHEN (1779-1820). Commodore, U. S. N. Half length seated. “Engraved 
by Henry Meyer from an Original Picture by John W. Jarvis.” Engraving at New York 
Public Library. 

DONALDSON, MRS. (ALTHEA LENOX). Signed: “J. W. Jarvis, 1809.” Panel 33 x 28 
inches. Owner: New York Public Library. Reproduced herewith, Fig. 6. 

ETTING, SOLOMON (1764-1847). Merchant, Baltimore. Panel 34 x 26 inches. Owner: 
Maryland Historical Society. Reproduced herewith, Fig. 5, and in: H. London, Portraits of 
Jews, 1927, p. 135. 

ETTING, MRS. SOLOMON, née Rachael Gratz (1764-1831). Panel 34 x 26 inches. Owner: 
Maryland Historical Society; presented by Miss Eleanor Cohen. Reproduced in: H. London, 
Portraits of Jews, 1927, p. 133. 

FRANKLIN, SALLY (MRS. JOHN LEAKE NORTON). About 40% x 30% inches. 
Owner: Mason A. Stone, New York. 

FRICK, JOHN (1780-1818). 28 x 22% inches. Owner: Baltimore Museum of Art. 

FRICK, JOHN (1780-1818). 27% x 22%. The Misses Frick Collection, Baltimore. 

GAINES, EDMUND PENDLETON (1777-1849). Major General; served in the War of 
1812 and the Black Hawk War, 1832. Engraved by: J. B. Longacre for, National Portrait 
Gallery, 1836, v. 4. 

GALT, JAMES (1805-1876), of “Point of Fork,” Fluvannah, Va. Painted about 1830. Bust 
portrait. Owner: Charles Goldsborough, Jr., Baltimore. 

GEIB, JOHN (1744-1819). Organ Maker. 30 x 25 inches. Owner: Estate of Mary A. 

' Jaquith, East Orange, N. J. 

GEIB, MRS. JOHN, née REBECCA SHRIMPTON. Married 1774. Canvas. 30 x 25 inches. 
Owner: Estate of Mary A. Jaquith. 

GELSTON, DAVID (1744-1828). 334% x 27 inches. Owner: New York Historical Society, 
presented by Mrs. H. R. Winthrop, in 1897. 

GILMOR, WILLIAM (1775-1829). Merchant, son of Robert Gilmor of Baltimore. 2714 x 
22% inches. Owner: H. B. Marshall, Garrison, Md. 
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GIRAUD, MRS. JOSEPH, née SARAH GOODRICH (1786-1863). Canvas. 30 x 25 inches. 
Owner: Mrs. George A. Ball, Muncie, Indiana. 

GOODWIN, MRS. LYDE, née ABBY LEVY (1760-1821). 28 x 23 inches. Owner: Mr. 
Edward Lloyd Winder, Baltimore. 

GOODWIN, ROBERT MORRIS (1796-1861). On back: “Painted by Jarvis 1820.” Owner: 
Mrs. Charles Ellet Rieman, Baltimore. 

GOODWIN, THOMAS PARKIN (1791-1820). Panel 30 x 23% inches. Owner: Mrs. 
Charles Ellet Rieman, Baltimore. 

GRAHAM, MRS., née ISABELLA MARSHALL (1742-1814). Philanthropist, “of New 
York.” Engraved by: (1) W. S. Leney; (2) W. Rollinson. 

GWYNN, WILLIAM. Canvas 34 x 27 inches. Owner: Washington and Lee University. 
Attributed to Jarvis by William Sawitzky. 

HALLECK, FITZ-GREENE (1790-1867). Poet. Canvas. Bust portrait. Owner: Miss Rosa- 
mond Gilder. 

HANSON, ALEXANDER CONTEE (1786-1819). Editor; senator from Maryland. Half 
length seated. 3334 x 2634 inches. Engraved by: D, Edwin. Owners: The Misses Hanson, 
Elk Ridge, Md. 

HOGG, JOHN (died 1813). Comedian. Painted about 1804. Dunlap records Jarvis’ state- 
ment that this portrait “was one of my first... and my old friend Gallagher . . . helped 
me.” —Arts of Design, 1918 edition. v. 2, p. 213. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, THOMAS (1747-1815). 2934 x 23% inches. Owner: Mrs. H. Mc- 
Kim, Baltimore. 

HOLLINGSWORTH, MRS. THOMAS, née ANN ADAMS (1756-1824). Panel. 30 x 
23% inches. Signed and dated on the back: “Jarvis 1810.”” Owner: Mrs. H. McKim, Balti- 
more. 

HONE, PHILIP J. Panel 29'% x 24 inches. Owner: Miss Adele Kneeland, New York. 

HOSACK, DAVID (1769-1835). Physician; professor at Columbia College, 1795-1811. 
Bust portrait. Owner: New York Historical Society. H. E. Dickson writes: “Exhibited at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts 1822.” 

HULL, ISAAC (1773-1843). Commodore, U. S. N. Canvas. 94 x 60 inches. Signed: “‘Jar- 
vis.” Ownership and date: Painted for New York City, Jarvis receiving $400 on Novem- 
ber 6, 1815, according to the Minutes of the Common Council, 8, p. 345. Reproduced and 
described in: Works of Art Belonging to New York City, 1909, p. 30 and p. 9. 

IRVING, WASHINGTON (1783-1759). Author. Panel 334% x 2634 inches. Painted in 
1809. S. T. Williams, Washington Irving, 1,413, n. 115. Owner: Mrs. Louis Du Pont Irv- 
ing, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. Engraved by: John de Mare for: Pierre Irving, Life of 
Washington Irving, v. 1, p. 202. 

ISAACS, SOLOMON (1786-1855). Canvas 36% x 281% inches Owner: Mrs. Otto Kasch- 
erak, White Plains, N. Y. Attributed to Jarvis by William Sawitzky. 

JACKSON, ANDREW (1767-1845). President of the United States, 1829-1833. Engraving 
inscribed: “Engraved by Chas. Phillips, from a painting by Jarvis, taken from life, 1815, 
now in the possession of Jonathan Hunt, esq.,” as frontispiece for Democratic Review, X, 
Jan., 1842. Engraving reproduced in: M. James, Andrew Jackson, the Border Captain, 
176. 

This is possibly the portrait indicated in the following letter: Samuel Swartwout to 
Andrew Jackson, New York, April 26, 1819, “I have just been to see Jarvis’ portrait of 
you. It is inimitable. He has already made 5 copies for different gentlemen. You perceive 
that your friends do not forget you. My picture of you is to be a three-quarter full size. 
Jarvis has a full length for himself. I have not seen Vanderlyn’s but understand it is un- 
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commonly fine.” Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, Washington, 1930, VI, 471. 
No attempt is here made to identify any of the Jackson portraits. 
JAMES, WILLIAM (1771-1832). Half length seated. Owner: George Higginson, Lenox, 
Mass. Attributed to Jarvis by William Sawitzky. 
JARVIS, JOHN WESLEY (1781-1839). Half length seated. Owner: Gerard B. Lambert, 
descendant, New York; portrait at Carter Hall, Millwood, Va. Reproduced herewith, Fig. 

s 1, and in: (1) Dunlap, Arts of Design, 1918, v. 2, p. 208; (2) Winn and Winn, Ances- 
tors and Descendants of John Quarles Winn, (1932), facing p. 42. 

JAY, PETER AUGUSTUS (1776-1843). 30% x 25% inches. Owner: Miss Anne Pierre- 
pont. Reproduced in: Early American Paintings, Brooklyn Museum, 1917, p. 48. 

JONES, MRS. JOHN, née ELEANOR COLFORD (1755-1824). 331% x 261%. Signed lower 
left: “J. W. Jarvis 1810 N. Y.” Owner: Mr. O’Donnell Iselin, New York. 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM (1770-1848). Reporter, New York Supreme Court. 314% x 25% 
inches. Painted in 1819. Owner: New York Historical Society; presented by Horace Bin- 
ney, Jr., in 1868, 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM SAMUEL (1727-1819). President of King’s College, now Colum- 
bia University. Canvas 33% x 26'% inches. Painted in 1814. Owners: (1) Mrs. Jeanette 
Verplanck Etting, Philadelphia; (2) bequeathed to Columbia University and now at the 
president’s house, Columbia University. Reproduced in: (1) C. W. Bowen, Centennial of 
the Inauguration of George Washington, p. 78; (2) Columbia University Quarterly, xxii 
(June, 1930), frontispiece. 

JOHNSON, WILLIAM SAMUEL (1727-1819). Painted in 1814. Companion of the fore- 
going portrait. Owners: (1) Mrs. Samuel William Johnson, New York, 1892; (2) Miss 
Edith Johnson, East Hampton, N. Y. Reproduced in: C. W. Bowen, Centennial of the 
Inauguration of George Washington, p. 78. 

KEARNEY, LAWRENCE (1789-1868). Commodore, U. S. N. 29 x 24% inches. Owner: 
New Jersey Historical Society, Newark, N. J. 

KUNZE, JOHN C. (1744-1807). Scholar and divine. 30 x 25 inches. Presented to the New 
York Historical Society in 1818. 

LAWRENCE, JAMES (1781-1813). Commodore, U. S. N. 30 x 25 inches. Owner: U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

LEFFINGWELL, WILLIAM (1765-1835). 26 x 22 inches. Painted in 1807. Owner: Yale 
School of Fine Arts. Reproduced in: Perkins, Old Houses of Norwich, 1895, 82. 

LEFFINGWELL, MRS. WILLIAM, née SALLY BEERS (1765-1830). Reproduced in: Per- 
kins, Old House of Norwich, 1895, 82. 

LENOX, ROBERT (1759-1839). Member of the New York Chamber of Commerce 1787- 
1839 and president during 1819-1827. Half length. 30 x 25 inches. Owner: New York 
Public Library. 

LENOX, ROBERT (1759-1839). Canvas, 30 x 25 inches. Replica of the foregoing portrait. 
Owner: James Lenox Banks, Jr., who also owns a small copy. 

LEVY, AARON. 29 x 22 inches. Owner: Miss Henrietta Clay, Lexington, Ky. 

LEWIS, REVEREND ISAAC. Three quarter length. Owner: John Walker Harrington. Re- 
produced in: American Magazine of Art, Nov., 1927, p. 583. 

LIVINGSTON, EDWARD (1764-1836). Statesman. 30 x 25 inches. Owner: John Ross 
Delafield, New York. 

MACDONOUGH, THOMAS (1783-1825). Commodore, U. S. N. 96 x 60 inches. Signed: 
“Jarvis.” Ownership: Painted for New York City, Jarvis receiving $400, Dec. 4, 1815, 
according to Minutes of the Common Council, v. 8, p. 361. Location: Comptroller’s Office, 
City Hall, N. Y. Engraved by: (1) J. B. Forrest for National Portrait Gallery, 1836, v. 1, 
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pl. 20; (2) T. Gimbrede for Analectic Magazine, March, 1816, v. 7, p. 201. Engraving by 
Gimbrede reproduced in: J. Windsor, Narrative and Crit. History, 1889, v. 7, p. 397. Re- 
produced in: Works of Art Belonging to New York City, 1909, p. 32, and described p. 
10. 

McKENDREE, WILLIAM (1757-1835). Elected Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1808. Engraved by: T. Gimbrede. 

MARSHALL, JOHN (1755-1835). Chief Justice U. §. Supreme Court, 1801-1835. Bust 
portrait. 30 x 25 inches. Owner: R. Stribling Marshall, Lexington, Va. 

MARSHALL, JOHN (1755-1835). Replica of foregoing. Owner: Roland Gray, Boston. Re- 
produced in: Beveridge, Life of John Marshall, (1916), v. 2, frontispiece. 

MARX, JOSEPH. Of Richmond. 24% x 19'% inches. Owner: Barton Myers’ House, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

MASON, REVEREND JOHN M. (1770-1829). President of Dickinson College. Painted 
in 1809. Engraved by: A. B. Durand. Published by F, D. Allen, 1822. 

MEREDITH, JONATHAN (1784-1872). 38 x 27 inches. Owner: Maryland Historical 
Society. 

MILLER, MRS, SAMUEL, née SARGENT. 36 x 28 inches. Owner: Breckenridge Long, Lau- 
rel, Md. 

MITCHELL, SAMUEL LATHAM (1764-1831). President of the State and County Medical 
Societies, New York. 26 x 31 inches. Owners: (1) New York Literary and Philosophical 
Society; (2) New York Hospital. Engraved by: A. B. Durand, 1824. Variations between 
the engraving and the painting may indicate that there were two portraits. 

MOORE, BENJAMIN (1748-1816). Second Protestant Episcopal bishop of New York; 
president of Columbia College. Engraved by: (1) D. Edwin for Port Folio, July, 1810, 
frontispiece; and by (2) Paradise in the N. Y. Hist. and Genealogical Register, xxi (April, 
1890), p. 92, it was said that a portrait of Benjamin Moore was at the General Theological 
Seminary, but this portrait was not discovered there in the summer of 1938. 

MOSES, ISAAC (1742-1818). Partner of Robert Morris, Canvas 30 x 25 inches. Owner: 
Museum of the City of New York. 

MOSES, MOSES LEVY (1753-1843). Panel. 2834 x 24 inches. Painted about 1815. Own- 
ers: (1) the sitter; (2) the sitter’s niece, Rebecca Gratz Moses (1810-1890); (3) Miss 
Rachael Gratz Nathan, New York, 1926. William Sawitzky writes: “The owner con- 
siders it to be by Thomas Sully. As a matter of fact, a ‘Mr. Moses’ is listed in Sully’s 
Register. Mrs. Hannah R. London, in her book ‘Portraits of Jews’ p. 71, lists the picture 
under Thomas Sully, mentioning at the same time that ‘Lawrence Park attributed the 
portrait to Gilbert Stuart.” Whether or not Park actually saw the painting I have no way 
of knowing, but he included it in his list of Stuart portraits. I cannot agree with either 
attribution, as style and technique of the portrait convince me that it was painted by 
J. W. Jarvis.”"—Art in America, v. 21, no. 3, June 1933, pp. 89-90. See L. Park, Gilbert 
Stuart (1926), described, II, 537, no. 664; reproduced IV, 343. 

MORRIS, ROBERT (1734-1806). 29 x 24 inches. Copy after Gilbert Stuart. Owner: New 
York Historical Society, presented by Thomas Morris in 1817. Catalogue, N. Y. Hist. Soc. 
(1915), p. 15, no. 115. 

NEILSON, WILLIAM (1774-1852). Panel. 33% x 26% inches. Signed on the letter: 
“N. York. Painted by J. W. Jarvis, 1810.” Owner: Mrs. Middleton S. Burrill, N. Y., 
granddaughter of the sitter. 

NEILSON, MRS. WILLIAM, née HANNAH COLES. Panel. 34 x 26 inches. Painted in 
1810. Owner: Mrs. Middleton S. Burrill. 
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NICOLSON, JOHN B. (1783-1846). Commodore, U. S. N. Bust portrait. Owner: Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
PAINE, THOMAS (1737-1809). Painted in 1803. Owner: J. H. Johnston, New York, 
1898. Reproduced in: J. T. Morse, Jefferson, p. 114. 
PERRY, OLIVER HAZARD (1785-1820). Commodore, U. S. N. 96 x 60 inches. Owner- 
ship and date: Painted for New York City, Jarvis receiving $600 on Feb. 26, 1816, accord- 
| ing to Minutes of the Common Council, v. 8, p. 442. Location: Hall of Records, City Hall, 
N. Y. Engraved by: (1) J. B. Forrest for, National Portrait Gallery, 1836, v. 2; (2) M. 
Pekenino. Reproduced in: Works of Art Belonging to New York City, 1909, p. 34, de- 
scribed p. 11. 

PERRY, OLIVER HAZARD (1785-1820). About 18 x 12 inches. Half length. “Engraved 
by Henry Meyer From an original picture by John W. Jarvis.” Engraving at the New York 
Public Library. 

POINSETT, JOEL ROBERTS (1779-1851). U. S. Minister to Mexico; Secretary of War, 
1837-1841. Canvas. Half length, Owner: City of Charleston, §. C. Location: City Hall, 
Charleston, §. C. Reproduced in: J. F. Rippy, Joel R. Poimsett, 1935, facing p. 122. 

PORTER, DAVID (1780-1843). Commodore, U. S. N. Canvas 36 x 27 inches. Owner: 
U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 

RANDOLPH, JOHN, OF ROANOKE (1773-1833). Senator from Virginia; Minister to 
Russia. 27 x 22 inches, Painted for “one of the Ridgeleys” according to letter from W. 
Irving to H. Brevoort, March 16, 1811, in P. Irving, Life and Letters of Washington 
Irving, (N. Y. 1905), I, 209. 22 x 27% inches. Jarvis received $80 for the portrait ac- 
cording to W. Dunlap, Arts of Design (1918), II, 219. Owners: (1) descended from 
Charles Sterret Ridgeley to (2) Mrs. Admiral Edward Simpson, Washington, D. C., ac- 
cording to W. C. Bruce, John Randolph (1922), Il, 67-68; (3) Gerard B. Lambert, N. 
Y., 1930. Reproduced in A. W. Weddell, Virginia Historical Portraiture, 335. 

RANDOLPH, JOHN, OF ROANOKE (1773-1833). 27 x 22 inches. Replica of the por- 
trait painted “for one of the Ridgeleys” listed above. Owners: (1) Washington Irving; 
(2) presented to the New York Historical Society in 1858 with a letter by Irving dated 
May 15, 1858, including this statement: “It was copied for me, with Mr. Randolph’s con- 
sent, by Jarvis, in Baltimore, in 1811, from the original portrait by himself.”—C. W. 
Bowen, Centennial of the Inauguration of Washington (1892), 522, n. 1. Engraved by T. 
Gimbrede for, Analectic Magazine, V, (Jan., 1815), new series, frontispiece. Reproduced 

- in: (1) C. W. Bowen, Centennial of the Inauguration of Washington, 1892, 160; (2) 

J. H. Morgan, Early American Portrait Painters, N. Y. Historical Society, 102; (3) W. 
Wilson, History of the American People, (Ed. 1903) III, 215; (4) American Magazine of 
Art, v. 18 (Nov., 1927), 580. 

RIDGELY, CHARLES (1762-1829), also spelled “RIDGELEY.” Of “Hampton.” En- 
graved by: Goodman & Piggott for Museum of Foreign Literature and Science, (Dec., 
1826), IX, facing p. 481. 

RIDGELY, CHARLES GOODWIN (1784-1848). Naval Officer. 3134 x 21% inches. 
Owner: Mrs. Charles Ellet Rieman, Baltimore. 

, RIDGELY, CHARLES STERRET (1782-1847). Of “Elk Ridge,” Md. Panel 28 x 23 inches. 

Owner: Mrs. Admiral Edward Simpson, Ruxton, Md., granddaughter of the sitter. 

RODGERS, JOHN (1771-1838). Commodore, U. S. N. 36 x 27 inches. Owner: U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. Engraved by: D. Edwin for Analectic Magazine. Re- 
produced in: C. O. Paullin, John Rodgers, (1910), frontispiece. 

RODGERS, JOHN (1771-1838). Commodore, U. S. N. 36 x 27 inches. Owner: The Misses 
Macomb, Washington, D. C. 
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RODGERS, COLONEL NICHOLAS (1753-1822). Known only through a copy owned by 
Edmund Law Rodgers Smith, Baltimore. 

RODGERS, MRS. NICHOLAS, née ELEANOR BUCHAN (1759-1812). Of Baltimore. 
Panel about 1811. 

SAMPSON, WILLIAM. Half length seated. Engraved by T. B. Gimbrede. 

SIMPSON, EDMUND SHAW (1784-1848). Actor. 29% x 24% inches. Owner: Museum 
of the City of New York. Reproduced herewith, Fig. 3. 

SMITH, JAMES ROBERTSON. About 33% x 26% inches. Owner: Edward Rush Duer, 
New York. 

SMITH, MRS. JAMES ROBERTSON, née HANNAH RHEA CALDWELL. 33% x 26% 
inches. Painted about 1810. Owner: Mrs. Edward Rush Duer, New York. 

SPENCER, AMBROSE (1765-1848). Chief Justice, Supreme Court of the State of New 
York. 30 x 25 inches. Painted about 1818. Owner: New York Historical Society, pre- 
sented by Marshall S. Bidwell in 1871. Reproduced herewith, Fig. 2. 

STANFORD, REVEREND JOHN (1754-1834). 33% x 27 inches. Owner: New York His- 
torical Society, presented by Aaron B. Hayes in 1864. Reproduced herewith, Fig. 7. 

STEWARD, GILBERT (1766-?). 2934 x 23'% inches. Owner: Miss Mary Steward, New 
York. 

STEWARD, MRS. GILBERT, née MISS SMITH (died about 1823), Canvas 29'2 x 23% 
inches. Owner: Miss Mary Steward. 

SWIFT, GENERAL JOSEPH GARDNER (1783-1865). U. S. Surveyor of the Port of New 
York, 1818-1827. Canvas 94 x 60 inches. Signed: “Jarvis.” Ownership and date: Painted 
for the City of New York, Jarvis receiving $510 on March 3, 1817, for the picture and 
frame, according to Minutes of the Common Council, v. 9, p. 37. Described: Works of 
Art Belonging to New York City, (1909), p. 12. 

SWIFT, GENERAL JOSEPH GARDNER (1783-1865). Owner: Mrs. William Patten, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

THOMPSON, HENRY (1774-1837). Baltimore Merchant. Owner: H. Oliver Thompson, 
Baltimore. Attributed to Jarvis by William Sawitzky. 

TINGEY, THOMAS (1750-1829). Commodore, U. S. N. 36 x 28 inches. Owner: Eckford 
C. DeKay, New York. 

TOMPKINS, DANIEL D. (1774-1823). Governor of New York. Canvas 90 x 58 inches. 
Full length. Owner: New York Historical Society; presented by Thomas E. Davis. Repro- 
duced in American Magazine of Art, Nov., 1927, p. 584. 

TOMPKINS, DANIEL D. (1774-1823). Bust portrait. Engraved by: T. Woolnoth for Na- 
tional Portrait Gallery, 1836, v. 1. Engraving reproduced in: W. Wilson, History of the 
American People, (ed. 1902), v. 2, p. 239. 

TYLER, JOHN (1790-1862). President of the U. S. Engraved by: H. B. Hall. Information 
supplied by M. E. Dickson. 

VAN CORTLANDT, PIERRE (About 1721-1814). First lieutenant-governor of the State 
of New York. About 34 x 27 inches. Owner: James §. Van Cortlandt, Croton Landing, N. 
Y., 1892. Reproduced in: (1) C. W. Bowen, Centennial of the Inauguration of George 
Washington, p. 166; (2) The Van Cortlandt Manor, (Baltimore, 1920), p. 20. 

VAN NESS, WILLIAM W. (1776-1823). Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York. 33 x 261 inches. Owner: New York Historical Society; presented by Marshall 
S. Bidwell in 1871. 
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VAN RENSSELAER, JOHN JEREMIAH (1782-1828). Former owner: Miss Catherine Van 
Rensselaer, Albany, N. Y. Mentioned in: C. W. Bowen, Centennial of the Inauguration of 
George Washington, (1892), p. 537. 
| WALSH, MRS. JAMES, née ELIZABETH ROBERTSON. Canvas. Owner: Henry James. 
Attributed by William Sawitzky. 
WARRINGTON, LEWIS (1782-1851). Commander of the “Peacock,” War of 1812. En- 
graved by: T. Gimbrede for Analectic Magazine, V1 (October, 1815), p. 273. 
WILKINSON, MAJOR GENERAL JAMES (1757-1827). Canvas. 28% x 23'% inches. 
Owner: Filson Club, Louisville, Ky. 
WILLIAMS, COLONEL JOHN (1775-?). 30 x 25 inches. Signed lower left: “J. W. Jarvis, 
1808.’’ Owner: Mrs. Edward S. Nash, New York. 
WINCHESTER, WILLIAM (1750-1812). Baltimore banker, Owner: Marshall Winchester, 
Baltimore. 
WYCKOFF, HENRY I. (died 1840). Owner: Chamber of Commerce, New York. 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 291% x 24 inches. Owner: National Academy of Design, New 
York. 
PORTRAIT OF A MAN. 297% x 25 inches. Owner: Metropolitan Museum, New York. 


: Miniatures and Pencil Portraits by Jarvis 

| MINIATURES: (1) MRS. CHILDS, sister of the artist, Rhode Island School of Design; (2) 
MISS ANDERSON, H. Du Puy, Pittsburgh, 1921; (3) PORTRAIT OF A MAN, Metro- 

} politan Museum of Art; (4) JAMES EVERETT, Detroit Institute of Arts; (5) HAN- 

NAH V. EVERETT, Detroit Institute of Arts, both this and foregoing reproduced in: 

Detroit Institute of Arts Bulletin, Jan., 1931, v. 12, p. 44. 

PENCIL PORTRAIT: ALBERT GALLATIN, drawn in 1825, Albert Gallatin, New York. 

f SCULPTURE: Bust of Thomas Paine. “Presented by the Artist, July 8, 1817” to the New 


York Historical Society, Catalogue, (1915), p. 145, no. §1. 

DEATH MASK of Thomas Paine, reproduced, Harper’s Magazine, (Nov., 1892), p. 912. cf. 
John Wakefield Francis, Old New York (ed. by Henry T. Tuckerman, New York, 1865), 
p. 140. 

PORTRAITS OF JOHN JARVIS: 

Besides the self portrait previously listed there is an oil portrait at the “Thomas Paine Asso- 
ciation,” New Rochelle; a painting reproduced in Life and Works of Thomas Paine, New 
Rochelle, 1925, v. 3, facing p. 248. There is also an engraving after a drawing by Henry 
Inman reproduced in Americana, July, 1912, facing 651, and in Richardson Wright, 
Hawkers and Walkers (1927), facing p. 134. 








Correction: The name of the governor of Michigan mentioned as John Trumbull’s son- 
in-law on page 222 of the Summer issue, was incorrectly given as John Woodbridge. 
The name is William Woodbridge. 








RECENT IMPORTANT ACQUISITIONS 
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Tuscan School, 1417: “Scenes from the Legend of the Holy Hermit” 


Pen and ink drawing with watercolor washes recently acquired by the Albright Art 
Gallery, Buffalo 





Giovanni Battista Tiepolo: Madonna and Child with Adoring Figure 
Recently acquired by The Detroit Institute of Arts 
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Jean Baptiste Carpeaun: 


Recently acquired by the Museum of Fine 








Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres: Portrait of a Man 
Recently acquired by The Cleveland Museum of Art 
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Lyonel Feininger: Church at Gelmerode 
Recently acquired by The Rhode Island School of Design, Providence 
i 
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DURAND -RUEL 


12 East 57TH StrREET, NEw YORK 
XIX & XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS 


PARIS: 37 AVENUE DE FRIEDLAND 











WINSLOW HOMER 


We have been named 
as Distributing Agents 
for the 
Water Colors and Early Oils 
in the Estate of 
Mrs. Charles Savage Homer 


which are being released for sale. 


Several have already been sold; 
others, in ad- 


reservations for 


vance of release, are reco 


Macbeth Gallery 


Established 1892 
11 East 57th Street 


New York City 








E.& A. Silberman 
Galleries 


INC. 


Paintings by Old and Modern 
Masters 


Rare Objects of Art 


32 East 57th Street Seilerstatte 16 


New York Vienna 

















FRENCH AND 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Always have on 
Exhibition 
A large and 
Important Collection 
of 
Works of Art 











ARAM 


OLD MASTERS 


71 EAST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 








Spanish Art Gallery, Ltd. 
Tomas Harris, Ltd. 


to announce thi 


REMOVAL 


of their business from 
50 CONDUIT STREET, W. I. 
to 
6 CHESTERFIELD GARDENS 
CURZON STREET 
Lonpon, W. I. 
in 


June, 1938 


Owing to the acquisition by the City of West- 
minister of a portion of our Conduit Street gal- 


leries for the extension of Savile Row it has be- 


come necessary for us to move. We have been 
fortunate enough to secure the fine property, 
No. 6 Chesterfield Gardens, W. I. which pro- 


vides us with more spacious galleries. 
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JOHN LEVY PAINTINGS 
GALLERIES SCULPT URE 


— DRAWINGS 


| PAINTINGS Gallery of 
| Mrs.CorneliusJ.Sullivan 
| 


One East Fifty-seventh Street 460 Park Avenue 
New York New York City 














DarisH-VWVATSON 


& CO. INC. 


Works of Art 


44 AST 5/TH STREET - NEW YORK 
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BIGNOU 


GALLERY 


XIX and XX CENTURY 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK PARIS 
32 East 57th St. 8 rue la Boétie 








REID & LEFEVRE 


GALLERIES 


LONDON’S CENTER 
For Selected 
20TH CE 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 














KNOEDLER 


Paintings - Prints - Framing 
14 EAST 57TH STREET - NEW YORK 


PARIS: 22 Rue des Capucines 


LONDON: 15 Old Bond Street 




















ITALIAN SCULPTURE, 1250-1500 
By W. R. VALENTINER 


Published by The Detroit Institute of Arts as a catalogue of the exhibition of 
Italian Gothic and Renaissance sculpture during January and February, 1938, 
this 200-page publication contains reproductions and descriptions of the one 
hundred pieces displayed. The exhibition formed a survey of Italian sculpture 
in America, including the Pisan, Florentine, Sienese, Lombard, Venetian, and 
Roman schools. The catalogue is printed on heavy enamel stock, 8% by 11 
inches, and is bound in parchment paper. Price, $2.00 plus postage (20c east 
of the Rocky Mountains, 24c elsewhere). Orders should be sent to The Detroit 
Institute of Arts, Detroit, Michigan, with checks made payable to the Treasurer 
of the City of Detroit. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE DETROIT INSTITUTE 
OF ARTS 


Tino di Camaino, A Sienese Sculptor of the 14th Century, 


by W. R. Valentiner, 163 pages, 83 plates, 1935 $15.00 
Catalogue of Paintings, 210 pages, 1930 1.00 
Paintings and Sculptures Illustrated, 224 pages, 1937 1.00 
Baroque Painting, by Ernst Scheyer, 60 pages, 1937 25 
Drawings and Miniatures, by Ernst Scheyer, 50 pages, 1936 25 
Flemish Painting, by E. P. Richardson, 48 pages, 1936 25 
Twentieth Century Painting, by E. P. Richardson, 62 pages, 1936 25 
The Diego Rivera Frescoes, 24 pages, 1934 10 
Whitby Hall, The Colonial American Furniture, 29 pages, 1933 10 
The Bulletin of The Detroit Institute of Arts, per copy .10 
Per year 1.00 


Publications will be mailed on receipt of following postage: One dollar catalogues, 10c; 


fifty cent catalogues, 8c; twenty-five cent catalogues, 5c; ten cent catalogues, 3c. Make 


checks payable to the Treasurer of the City of Detroit. 




















DUVEEN BROTHERS 


OBJETS D’ART 
PAINTINGS 
PORCELAINS 
TAPESTRIES 


Paris . New York 




















NEWHOUSE SCHAEFFER 
GALLERIES GALLERIES 7 INC. 


INC. 


OLD MASTERS 
Old and Modern 


PAINTINGS 


61-63 EAST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK 


5 East 57th Street American Agents for 


New York Messers. D. Katz, Dieren, Holland 
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" UBLISHED BY THE DETROIT INSTITUTE 
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THE BRAZILIAN LANDSCAPES OF FRANS POST 
Robert C. Smith, Jr. 


TWO CHINESE WOODEN FIGURES 
Ludwig Bachbofer 


JOHN WESLEY JARVIS 
AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND THE FIRST CATALOGUE OF HIS WORK 


Theodore Bolton and George C. Groce, Jr. 


ANDREA DELL’ AQUILA IN URBINO 
W. R. Valentiner 


A NOTABLE OSTROGOTH BOW-FIBULA 
Herbert Kiibn 
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